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Experienced in Chaplaincy 


National Lutheran Council Appoints N. M. Ylvisaker to 


Head Camp Service 


Tue Rev. Dr. Nils M. Ylvisaker of 
Minneapolis, Minn., president of the 
Chaplains’ Association of the Army and 
Navy, will be in charge of the National 


CHAPLAIN N. M. YLVISAKER 


Lutheran Council’s new program of 
service to Lutheran men in the army 
and navy training camps. In order to 
accept this responsibility he has taken 
a leave of absence from his duties as 
executive secretary of the Young Peo- 
ple’s Luther League of the Norwegian 
Lutheran Church. 

Offices have been opened in the Met- 
ropolitan Bank Building in Minne- 
apolis, Minn., provided rent free by the 
Lutheran Brotherhood Insurance Com- 
pany. 

Dr. Ylvisaker was ordained to the 
ministry in 1906. During the following 
years, until 1917, he held pastorates in 
Mohall,, N. D.; St. Paul, Minn.; and 
Chicago, Ill. When the United States 
entered the war he became camp pas- 
tor at Camp Logan, Houston, Texas. 

At the close of the war, in 1919, he 
was called to serve as executive secre- 
tary of the Luther League of the Nor- 
wegian Church, a position he still holds. 

In 1925 he became chaplain in the 
Army Reserve and during the follow- 
ing years rose to the rank of major in 
that service. He was first elected pres- 
ident of the National Chaplains’ Asso- 
ciation in 1938 and has been re-elected 
each year since. He is the only man 


who has been named to that position for 


three successive terms. 
—N. L. C. Bulletin. 


IN ORDER TO SERVE 
Names of Lutherans at Camp Creft, 
Spartanburg, S. C., Requested 


Pastors and church workers are re- 
quested to send names of officers and 
enlisted men, Lutheran, who will be 
coming to Camp Croft, Infantry Re- 
placement Center, five miles from 
Spartanburg. This camp is now near- 
ing completion and will receive about 
18,000 men from Maine to Florida east 
of the Mississippi. Send names to the 
Rev. Charles J. Shealy, pastor of 
Woman’s Memorial Lutheran Church, 
507 Lucas Court, Spartanburg, S. C. 


CHARLES J. SHEALY. 


Dr. and Mrs. Stahl 
Honored at Nachusa 


Fresruary 1 marked the twentieth 
anniversary of Dr. P. H. Stahl’s super- 
intendency of the Nachusa Lutheran 
Orphanage near Dixon, Il. 

Dr. and Mrs. Stahl came to Nachusa 
from the Pearl City-Kent Parish, Pearl 
City, Ill. Dr. Stahl had graduated from 
Susquehanna Seminary in 1915 and had 
served the Beaver Town and Beaver 
Springs Parish in Pennsylvania before 
coming to Illinois. 

In the twenty years of service at 
Nachusa, 375 boys and girls have come 
under his care. These boys and girls 
have gone out into all walks of life. 
One has entered the ministry, another 
has become a foreign missionary, one 
is a hostess on an airplane line, and 
another is pilot on one of the commer- 
cial planes between Chicago and New 
York. There are now fifty-eight boys 
and girls at the Home. 

The girls’ cottage and the boys’ cot- 
tage, the main building and all farm 
buildings, costing approximately 
$120,000, have been erected during the 
time of Dr. Stahl’s service at Nachusa. 
The total valuation of the buildings and 
the 47-acre farm of Nachuas is $140,000. 
The institution has a debt of only 
$18,700. 

At its meeting January 27, the Board 
of Directors, of which the Rev. Leroy 
Weihe of Chicago is president, extended 
greetings to Dr. and Mrs. Stahl on their 
twentieth anniversary, and wished them 
many more years of happy service at 
Nachusa. 
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Obituaries 


Hear 


OnE of many things which thoughtful Lutherans hope 
will happen in the near future is an enlargement of con- 
versations in which our religion is-concerned. We do 
not mean violent arguments by which friends are made 
enemies of each other, but the exchange of information. 

We ask for the return of conversations because such 
sharing of convictions is the simplest, the most natural, 

and the most resultful means. of influence. It is the 

simplest because no elaborate mechanism is needed: the 
tongue of the talker and the ear of the hearer enable 
communications from mind to mind to be exchanged. 
Elaborate devices to multiply receptivity have grown 
from the earliest practice of cupping the hands to the 
mouth of the speaker to the world-girdling set-up of 
radio broadcasting; but the method of enabling thought 
to travel, that is, the expression in words, continues 
basic. It is recognized by our Creator, Who has put the 
_ revelation of His will into words and committed it to 
_ witnesses. “Hear ye, my people,” is the call from the 
throne of God, even though it issues from human lips 
and is caught by human hearers. 

What gives the spoken word superiority over the writ- 
ten form is the contact of personalities that is thus made 
possible. We would not dispense with the employment 
of print. It has a place of superiority when accuracy and 
"permanency of form are required. But just as a letter 


Ye, My People 


never has the power of a visit, so the testimony of a 
believer delivered directly to his neighbor has qualities 
of influence that no mechanism can supply. Beyond 
doubt, our Lord expects every believer to “be ready 
always to give an answer to every man that asketh you 
a reason of the hope that is in you, with meekness and 
fear.” 

A word of caution to the church is in place with ref- 
erence to the people’s part in proclaiming the gospel. 
It is not to the best interest of religion that the place of 
testimony be exclusively given to a chosen few. “The 
laity” (to use an English word derived directly from 
the New Testament’s Greek word for people) are con- 
scious of the sacredness of spiritual experiences and 
reluctant to relate them. In contrast with men trained 
in the schools of theology and given practice in public 
speaking, they incline toward committing the entirety 
of propagating the faith to their pastors and their devo- 
tions to liturgical responses and hymns. Therein lies a 
danger to which church leaders must be on guard. 

Just as “telling one’s neighbor” and in turn listening 
to him has the deeper factor of a contact of personalities, 
so the lack of “conversation about religion” produces a 
kind of dumbness that injures the believer’s keenness 
to impressions of great spiritual value and deprives the 
world of witnesses to divine guidance and support. 
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Vee Chine in The News 


The Readers Approve 

“Give the readers what they want,” has been the time- 
honored principle of most papers and magazines. The 
successful publisher has been the man with a knack for 
guessing right about what readers want. 

Therefore some of us have been wondering for years 
why the secular press has been rather indifferent about 
religion. Are the readers of the daily papers 100 times 
more interested in baseball, for instance, than in re- 
ligion? After all, there are millions of church members, 
and a good many of them take religion seriously. 

Have the publishers guessed wrong? Or are denom- 
inational loyalties so rigid that Baptists don’t want to 
read about Presbyterians? Or are church people inter- 
ested in religion on Sundays but not on weekdays? 

There is evidence just now that the truth of the mat- 
ter is that when a publisher makes an effort to play up 
religion, even in a periodical of huge national circula- 
tion, he gets a warm response. The Reader’s Digest 
found that out when it called for articles on “Why I Go 
to Church.” As a result of the widespread interest in 
this subject, The Reader’s Digest has assigned Roger 
Riis, author of the prize-winning article on going to 
church, as a special staff writer to do a series of articles 
on religious topics. 

Life published last month an extensive picture-biog- 
raphy of the activity of a typical clergyman, the Rev. 
Mr. Briggs, and received a chorus of commendation. 
Two recent books about ministers, “Forty Years a Coun- 
try Preacher” and “One Foot in Heaven,” have captured 
wide public interest. Maybe religion is more popular 
than some people think. 


In Camp 


Wuat will happen to the morals of the young Amer- 
icans who are uprooted from their home environment 
and sent to army camps? “Will their morals be Amer- 
ica’s first war casualty?” asks The Christian Advocate. 

“Unless the churches and other civic-minded groups 
rise up to do something,” Clarence Hall writes in that 
periodical, “the taverns, ‘juke 
joints,’ pool parlors, and shady 
little roadside night clubs in 
the vicinity of the huge new 
camps will prove deadly.” 

“Inside the camps them- 
selves, I found little cause for 
apprehension,” writes Mr. Hall. 
“The set-up of the army’s ef- 
ficient Morale Division, with its 
comprehensive program for the 
soldiers’ social and, recreational 
welfare, impressed me.” 

The War Department has banned camp pastors in 
favor of centering religious programs in a larger and 
improved chaplains’ corps. The chaplains have been 
drawn from the active ministry, and (says Mr. Hall) 
“comprise the most intelligent and evangelistic body of 
chaplains in the army’s history.” 


By G. ELson RUFF 


Outside the camps, things are different. Liquor, pros- 


titution, and gambling are very evident. Local author- 
ities in many cases have proved unable to cope with the 
problem. Corrupt political influence in some cities 
near camps are stale-mating clean-up action. 

The bright spots in the picture are the churches which 
are opening up decent recreational centers where sol- 
diers can come in the evenings, and which do their best 
to counteract temptations in camp environments. 


Real Estate and Religion 

PEOPLE are all the time moving away from their home 
communities and home congregations, and the church 
has a terrible time keeping up with them. Why not start 
migration toward the church, instead of away from it? 
That’s the idea in Texas, where Swedes are being in- 
vited to settle at Lyford. There they will be sure of 
having a Lutheran church and neighbors of their own 
national background, Elmer G. Johnson is advertising 
in The Lutheran Companion (Augustana Synod). He 
says the pastor of the Lyford church will give advice. 


Indexing the Sick 

“T was sick three weeks, and the pastor never came 
to see me.” That’s an old story, even in the best reg- 
ulated congregation. And the pastor is always to blame. 

But it often happens that nobody told the pastor about 
your illness, and he really didn’t know about it. 

Harold F. Carr has devised a solution of this problem. 
In his congregation, Court Street Methodist Church in 
Flint, Mich., there are nearly 3,000 members scattered 
over many miles of city blocks. And in that church a 
desk has been built in the narthex, and across it are 
the words “At Home or at Hospital.” On the desk is a 
card index file of all those known to be confined by 
illness. As people come to church, they may stop and 
look over the file. They may find a sick friend unlisted, 
and so they take a blank card and record the fact. They 
may also find out about sick people whom they may be 
able to visit. The membership is asked to watch the 
desk, study the file, and furnish information. 


Taking Children to Church 

SHOULD you insist that your child go along with you to 
the services of the church? “Yes—but,” says Frank A. 
Shults in The Religious Telescope. 

“I would ask him where in the church he would prefer 
to sit,” says Mr, Shults. “Also I could call our pastor 
on Saturday afternoon and ask him, ‘What will be the 
subject of your sermon tomorrow, and what hymns will 
be announced?’ I would take time to get out our Bibles 
and hymnal and we would read together the scripture 
lesson, and would read the hymns, learn the tunes, and 
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sing them together. It would be natural to wonder to- — 


gether what the minister will say about the subject of 
the sermon announced.” 

Creating an attitude of expectancy, and preparing 
seriously for the trip to church, may be part of the 
secret of interesting a child in participating in the 
worship of grown-ups. ; 


IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


By Ju.tius F. SEEBACH 


} If You are interested: London stores are featuring 
“yashmaks,” the veil formerly used in harem days by 
Viohammedan women to cover their faces below the 
yes. At present the yashmaks have a practical value 
r Londoners “to snuff out sneezes and prevent infec- 
tion” in the air-raid shelters. Because they are said “to 
dd allure” to women’s eyes, we may expect to find 
em soon on our own streets. . . . Slovakia’s Office of 
iconomics has decreed the liquidation of 3,000 Jewish 
ni by February 15. It can’t be economical for the 
Rlews. . . . Norwegians have just been ordered (Feb- 
-ruary a yy ie address the political authorities wished on 
‘them with a “Heil Quisling,” in the most approved copy- 
cat style. The greeting is to be appended to all com- 
‘munications under dire threats for failure. . . . Dogs 
still have their place in England, but war conditions are 
_ said to have made cats the most popular pets in London, 
"because they are easier to feed than dogs and furnish a 
ore effective check on the present pest of mice and 
rats. ... More than 40,000 Jews of Antwerp, and East 
and West Flanders, have been placed in concentration 
_ camps by the Nazi conquerors. This is to eliminate them 
from the region where the Flemish Nationalist move- 
_ ment is strongest. ... The American Eagle Club, a fliers’ 
organization in London, reports that 6,000 to 8,000 
Americans are fighting in British ranks. . . . Would it 
_be wrong to wish we had some things Soviet? Moscow 
has made its subways completely soundproof. 


Want Makes curious comrades. When Christian X 
of Denmark was recently taking a horseback ride, an 
old woman asked him how he, seventy years old, could 
endure such exposure to the bitter cold. The King re- 
plied, “I put old newspapers inside the overcoat of my 
uniform. That way I keep warm.” In nearby France, 

‘seventeen days later (February 14), the head of the 
Vichy government of unoccupied France found himself 
sadly in need of a new pair of shoes. He had two badly 
worn pairs; so it was necessary, even for the head of the 
sorry state, to apply to a special commission for a per- 

— mit to buy new shoes, to which commission Petain had 
to display his old shoes before a permit could be ob- 
tained. Their condition must have been bad indeed, 
for Marshal Petain was allowed to buy new shoes at the 
current controlled price. Leather is so scarce in Vichy- 
controlled France that even the width of leather belts 

is strictly regulated. With what precarious bounty does 
the “New Order” for Europe provide its blessings for 
those on whom its will‘is imposed! 


The United States Bureau of Home Economics re- 
ports that the average professional woman spends more 
for stockings than for hats. The ratio presented for one 
year is “17 pairs of hose, 6 dresses and 3.5 hats.” Just 
how they buy a half-hat remains a mystery, though it is 
true many of the current hats for women look like less 
than that. The conclusions, however, are far from con- 
vineing, especially since they are drawn from the ex- 
penditures of a special group of 83 women employed in 
the Extension Service and Farm Security Administra- 


tion in Washington, who had submitted their account 
books for investigation by the Home Economics Bureau. 
(Some may infer that this group had over-extended 
itself in the service, though the connection with “farm 
security” remains obscure.) Since women are said to 
dress for the eyes of men, the article of dress empha- 
sized would seem to carry a meaning of its own. Never- 
theless the emphasis noted seems a pity and a mistake. 
So many more feminine faces are attractive in propor- 
tion to their . . . understanding. 


It Must Have produced a profound shock in Nazi- 
ridden Hungary when the greatest of her “elder states- 
men,’ Count Stefan Bethlen, told a representative au- 
dience in Budapest (February 10): “It is not logical to 
believe that the German form of dictatorship will be 
the final form of political life in other parts of Europe.” 
Count Bethlen has frequently been a severe critic of 
some forms which democracy has developed during the 
past in Europe, a condition due to its inadequate foun- 
dation upon the limited citizen-experience of so many 
European groups. This development he describes as 
“the degenerate type which was the source of internal 
unrest,” a charge which has been applicable more than 
once to real democracies whose citizens have avoided 
their responsibilities. Nevertheless, Count Bethlen be- 
lieves that, “irrespective of the war’s outcome, some 
form of constitutional life must be resumed,” because 
“liberalism raised hundreds of millions of men to a 
higher standard of existence than ever before achieved” 
during the last 100 years, especially as compared with 
the previous 1,000 years. Therefore, concludes Count 
Bethlen, “regardless of who wins the war, the world 
must return to democracy.” By the way, that conclu- 
sion is justified by Europe’s overthrow of the absolutism 
established by the Congress of Vienna as a reaction 
against an earlier dictator, Napoleon by name. 


While the Scruples of conscientious objectors are to 
be respected by the Selective Service, they themselves 
are to be made useful to the nation. The President re- 
cently (February 7) authorized Director C. A. Dykstra 
to institute a non-military program of “national im- 
portance” for them. Camps are being set up for their 
occupation. These will be under the supervision of the 
Selective Service headquarters, in order that a high 
and equal standard of work may be maintained com- 
parable with that of army training. Of the seven camps 
to be established at once, the four at Patapsco State 
Forest near Baltimore; Grottoes, Va.; Largo, Ind.; and 
Colorado Springs, Colo., are abandoned CCC camps. 
Another, at San Dimas, Calif., was formerly run by the 
Farm Security Administration, while two others—at 
Cooperstown, N. Y., and Onekema, Wis.—are volunteer 
work camps recently organized by the Quakers and the 
Brethren Service Committee. Operations for the first 
year will cost $3,000,000 at least, though the army will 
likely supply the cots and blankets needed. The bill is 
to be paid by the religious groups whose teachings for- 
bid their members to perform military service. 
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Christian Realism as to War 


President Knubel Responds to Requests for a Statement 


Morr than a few letters have come to me from indi- 
viduals in the United Lutheran Church in America re- 
garding the present situation in the United States, espe- 
cially the possibility of war. These letters naturally 
differ in their contents but all of them reflect deep dis- 
tress of soul and mind. They cry out against war and 
appeal to me concerning the necessity that the Church 
speak more publicly and more clearly against present 
tendencies. I have answered them all to the following 
effect. 

It must not be forgotten that our Church has spoken 
in such ways as the Church ought to speak regarding the 
dangers for the nation. As president I sent a com- 
munication to all of our people not long after the 
European war began, warning of the danger for Amer- 
ica. That communication was headed “Christian Ways 
in Wartime.” Utterances have been found in our church 
papers likewise and calls to prayer have been frequent. 

As regards the situation in the immediate present, 
every Christian group must exercise greatest care today 
lest it become actually nothing more than a political 
lobby. As one searches his own mind and listens to the 
words of others it would seem to be definitely true that 
we are all in a prejudiced state of mind to a greater or 
less degree. This applies to Christians as well as others. 
It seems furthermore to be quite true that a drift to- 
wards war for the United States has long been going on 
and steadily increases in strength. One senses the ex- 
istence of a seeming conspiracy, or a planned desire, for 
war. One can almost name the groups of various char- 
acter which have been pressing for the attainment of 
war as an end. 


Not God’s Will 

All of this prejudice in our souls and all of these con- 
spiracies are not the will of God. War itself is never pri- 
marily the will of God. It is always primarily men’s sin- 
ful will. If proof be asked as to the existence of these 
prejudices and of these determined conspiracies, the evi- 
dences are fully clear. One evidence is the widespread 
impatience men manifest with any views contrary to 
their own. If not impatience one can note at least a con- 
descending pity for others’ views. It is difficult to find 
among people generally that soberness of thought which 
is the evidence of a lack of prejudice. 

A second evidence found is a prevailing haughtiness 
which crops out into boastfulness. The warring nations 
themselves are characterized by manifestations of this 
kind. 

A third evidence of the faulty thoughts of men is the 
ever recurring manifestation of fears in their hearts. 
The man who knows his thoughts are true is not afraid. 
One need only examine the tendencies of the New York 
Stock Exchange in order to recognize that in spite of 
presumably good business conditions those who deal in 
securities are afraid. Probably the fear goes even deeper 
in that men, including the moneyed interests, are 
vaguely afraid of important social changes which will 
follow the war. 

Just one more evidence of the prevailing state of mind 
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is the ruthlessness of men’s thoughts. Support is to be 
found easily for heartless bombings and for equally 
heartless unwillingness to provide food for hungry peo- 
ple. This support comes in part from Christian sources. 


Issued from Sin 


All of this prejudice and this warlike sentiment comes 
of sin. The United States has been going farther and 
farther on this path and perhaps the nation has gone too 
far to stop “short of war.” When men and nations go too 
far God permits them to have their own sinful will, lets 
them go to war. War becomes not His active will for 
men and nations but His passive will under their wilful- 
ness. He lets them have their way in order that ulti- 
mately His purposes may be carried out. 

I believe that all of us without exception have indi- 
vidually had our sinful part in these developments. We 
must not think that we can by any theories or acts of 
ours suddenly and easily withdraw ourselves from our 
participation in the sin. National life is an intricate 
conglomerate. Much as we may individually repent we 
cannot extricate ourselves from the intricacies of the 
situation. We must take our part in the suffering. It 
becomes God’s suffering will that we suffer with Him. 
This is the extreme horror of war. This is the extreme 
horror of men’s wilfulness against God’s primary will to 
bless. This is actually the Church’s message in a time 
that moves on towards war, while still the Church con- 
tinues to pray in the hope that as a people we have not 
as yet gone too far. 


FLORIST JONQUIL 


By Gertrude Shisler Dupper 


Stitt held within the winter’s great white vise, 
The land lies silent, sheathed in crystal ice. 
The west wind with the moaning north wind vies 
For honors in the snowy, wintry skies. 


I do believe my heart is snow-bound too. 

But look! Within that window shining through— 
The spring’s first jonquil. In its golden glow 

My numbed heart warms and singing freshets flow. 


March 5, 1941 
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Prayer Assemblies 


# 


: 


and Approves Special Prayer Services 


Tue United Lutheran Church at its convention in 
Omaha considered a memorial on the subject of Novenas 
- presented by the United Synod of New York. The 

Church declared its “disapproval of the practice of 
Novenas” as “contrary to the faith and order of the 
Lutheran Church.” It, however, requested the Common 
Service Book Committee “to study this particular move- 
ment and to offer guidance to our Church in this matter 
as soon as possible.” 

In accordance with these instructions, the committee 
i) made a survey, interviewed and corresponded with pas- 

_ tors, and assembled literature. These investigations con- 
_ vinced the committee that more is involved than the 
_ incidental experiences and experiments of a few pastors. 
5 ° . 

_ There is a widespread desire for help in organizing for 
[ occasional use, a form of congregational worship more 
_ intimate and personal than the traditional Vespers, and 
_ more corporate and churchly than the old-fashioned 
_ prayer meeting. Features particularly sought are guid- 
ance in the voicing in prayer of specific personal needs 
and desires, an opportunity for silent devotion, and the 
active participation of the congregation in a common 
recitation of all prayers. 


—— Am, 


Privilege and Experience 


Prayer is one of the most blessed privileges and expe- 
riences of the Christian life. The opportunity it affords 
for personal communion with God, for adoration and 
confession, for supplication for our own needs and in- 
tercession for others, is most fully realized in the Fel- 
lowship of Believers in an act of common worship. Every 
encouragement should be given to church people to 
“pray without ceasing,” and “in everything by prayer 
and supplication with thanksgiving” to let their requests 
be made known unto God. Particularly at this time of 
anxiety and distress should they be encouraged to as- 
semble, as did the early Christians, and “continue with 
one accord in prayers and supplications.” 

_ The effort to provide for such prayer assemblies by 
adaptations of the Novena has been unfortunate, not 
simply because this name has definite Roman Catholic 
associations, but also because certain features of the 

_ traditional Novena express Roman ideas of work right- 
eousness, and mechanical and superstitious notions con- 
cerning prayer itself. Such features are: the arbitrary 
number of services, the obligation to attend every serv- 

_ ice or lose the benefit of all, undue emphasis upon offer- 
ings as marks of sacrifice and thanksgiving, etc. 

The Common Service Book Committee believes that 
| it is possible to provide a service of prayer free from 
such mechanical and objectionable features, and truly 
evangelical and helpful as a method of deepening faith, 
and developing the power and use of corporate and per- 
sonal prayer. With this in view, the committee has pre- 
pared a simple service. It hopes that its constructive 
Suggestions as represented in this service will meet the 
requirements and wishes of many, in providing occa- 


‘The Common Service Book Committee Prepares Form 


sional services or a series of services for particular 
times. 

The name chosen for this service of prayer is “The 
Orisons, A Fellowship of Prayer.” The name Orisons 
is no more unusual than Novena, and much more 
specific. It defines earnest, persistent prayer. Its use 
by Shakespeare and Milton, with use even today, has 
given it certain distinction. 

The Orisons begins with a hymn, the New Testament 
Grace, and an Ascription. Then follow a brief Confes- 
sion and a Comfortable Word; the Lesson; a hymn, and 
a brief address or meditation, which may take the form 
of an instruction on prayer. Then follow the Common 
Prayers, a selection of which is to be made by the pastor. 
These prayers include the following subjects: “For our 
daily bread”; “For God’s blessing on ourselves”; “For 
the everyday”; “For personal consecration”; “For the 
sick and suffering’; “For all who mourn”; “For the 
tempted”; “For our family”; “For the parish”; “For 
national and international peace”; “For God’s Kingdom.” 
Each prayer is introduced by an extended “bid” by the 
pastor, after which the entire congregation unites in 
the prayer itself. This form of “Bidding Prayer” derives 
from the practice of the early Church, and the ver- 
nacular devotions (Prone) of the Medieval Church. It 
has been used as an effective type of congregational 
prayer in all periods of Lutheran history. The petitions 
themselves are specific, and yet of churchly propriety. 


Silent Prayers 


Then follows a period devoted to Personal Prayers. 
This is called “The Quiet Time,” and prayers are made 
in silence by each individual. A rubric supplies a list 
of suggested subjects. This period of quiet personal com- 
munion with God and earnest personal petition is 
brought to a close by the ringing of the prayer bell, an 
ancient practice in Lutheran use, or by an announce- 
ment by the pastor, who leads the congregation in the 
common recitation of a Thanksgiving. 

During the singing of a hymn, prayer cards may be 
collected. The Lord’s Prayer is said, and the service 
concludes with a final Collect and Benediction. 

At the conclusion of the service, Scripture cards con- 
taining the theme of the particular service, or another 
verse, may be distributed as the congregation departs, 
as a reminder of the particular service. 

It is hoped that this service will be made available 
by the Publication House of the Church for use within 
a very few weeks, and that it may be found helpful to 
both congregations and individuals. 


REcENT speeches by high army and navy officers show 
that the War Department is attaching great importance 
to the Church as an agency in providing for the spiritual 
and moral welfare of those enrolled in training camps, 
but the official work will be performed by chaplains. 
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Mountaintop and Valley 


Virginia Synod’s Convention Has Heights of Vision and Plains of Service 


Tue one hundredth twelfth conven- 
tion of the Synod of Virginia met in 
Christ Church, Staunton, Va., 7.00 
P. M., February 4, Dr. J. J. Scherer, 
president, presiding. The convention 
was opened by the use of the Order 
for the Opening of Synods. Roll call 
and submission of reports character- 
ized this first session. The president 
in the opening paragraphs of his re- 
port sounded a note that seemed to 
pervade the entire convention. It was 
a note of faith in God and confidence 
in the Christian way of life in the face 
of all the difficulties of this present 
time. The strength of this introduc- 
tion can be sensed in these words 
from Holy Writ, which he quoted, 
“Nevertheless the foundation of God 
standeth sure.” 

The second session was the Com- 
munion Service. The sermon was delivered by Pres- 
ident J. J. Scherer, who took his textual theme from the 
account of the Transfiguration of our Lord, the heart of 
the message being, “Brethren, ‘It is good for us to be 
here.’ . . . The Communion Service and the meeting of 
the synod are mountaintop experiences in our lives... . 
What made the mountaintop glorious and the experience 
meaningful was that the disciples saw Jesus... . Buta 
religion that keeps us on the mountaintop is selfish. The 


need and the suffering that call for our ministry are | 


down in the valley.” 


Secretary F. Eppling Reinartz 


We suppose that the persons who made out the pro- 
gram of the convention felt that the synod would better 
plan and better execute its plans, if first it had a vision 
of the larger aspects of the Church’s work, and so placed 
the representative of the United Lutheran Church on 
the program of the first full day of the convention. Mr. 
Reinartz was an inspiration. At no other place in the 
program was it so evident that there was flowing right 
along with the presentation of the causes and enterprises 
and plans of the Church a vital spiritual message. That 
message gripped the brethren from the very beginning, 
and remained with them through the entire convention. 


Increases 


In Membership: Most likely the increase in the mem- 
bership of the congregation is a good barometer by which 
to judge the spiritual warmth and power of the Church. 
The statistical reports indicated the following net gains: 
Baptized members, 552; confirmed members, 541; com- 
muning members, 344. These increases are significant 
because they follow a consistent increase over a period 
of three years. The synod now counts a baptized mem- 
bership of 29,495, confirmed membership of 24,180, and 
a communing membership of 14,134. The disturbing ele- 
ment in these figures is a count of 10,046 confirmed 


By P. J. Bame 


members who did not commune dur- 
ing 1940. In the Commonwealth of 
Virginia, until 1940, the population 
has been rather stable. The year 1940 
witnessed a decided shift of popula- 
tion in some sections of Virginia and 
into some sections of the state. If there 
should be any marked change in 
church statistics caused by the shifting 
of population it should be in favor of 
the church in Virginia, because some 
communities have had a large influx 
_ of people from outside the state. And 
yet, when we compare the net gain in 
communing membership with the net 


President J. J. Scherer, Jr., smilingly en- 
courages the comments of a delegate. 


Prexies of schools supported by the Virginia Synod. (Left to 
right) Hugh J. Rhyne, Marion College, Marion, Va.; Charles 
J. Smith, Roanoke College, Salem, Va.; Edgar C. Cooper, 
Southern Theological Seminary, Columbia, S. C. 


gain in confirmed membership it looks as if communing 
membership has not kept pace with confirmed member- 
ship. At least, 10,046 is entirely too large a group of 
non-communing members in a synod such as ours. 

In Finances: The total assigned beneficence paid 
during 1940 was $36,668; the total unassigned beneficence 
paid was $18,029. It was stated that these figures in- 
dicate a payment of 70 per cent of the assigned benefi- 
cence. In assigned beneficence there was an increase 
of $2,458 over 1939; in unassigned beneficence an in- 
crease of $3,719. While these figures do not represent 
the entire financial activities of the synod, they do in- 
dicate a growth in the benevolent spirit of the member- 
ship. The increases may be traceable to the fact that 
the pastors in the synod registered a 100 per cent plus 
in the use of the literature prepared for the annual 
Every Member Visitation. As a result of this practice, 
93 per cent of the 1941 income objective has been 
subscribed. 

Approximately $20,000 was expended during the year 
by congregations for improvements and equipment, 
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These were repairs to buildings, 
new buildings, vestments, Com- 
mon Service Books, Parish 
School Hymnals, ete. 1940 wit- 
nessed more repairs on church 
buildings than any year for some 
time. 

In the special appeals the con- 

gregations of the synod raised 
$3,390 for Finnish Relief, and 
$3,444 for Lutheran World 
Action. 
Resurrection Church, Arling- 
Kenneth Killinger, ton Va., served by the Rev. Carl 
150 square miles and F. Yaeger, was admitted into 
hundreds-of responsive synod, and the regularly elected 
a mountain folk. delegate, George P. Grove, was 
“seated as a member of the convention. 


4 
The Brotherhood 


held its banquet and business meeting Wednesday eve- 
ning, February 5, with 237 persons present. Luther G. 
- Boliek of Hickory, N. C., vice-president of the Brother- 
hood of the North Carolina Synod, was the guest 
speaker. He took as his topic, “Mobilizing the Man- 
_ power of the Church.” He pointed out the objectives of 
the Brotherhood and suggested that these might be- 
come the framework around which the manpower of 
_ the Church might be mobilized. The Brotherhood is the 
__machine in the Lutheran Church in which the power 
of the men may he harnessed for Christ, the speaker 
- indicated. Mr. Miller Ritchie was re-elected president. 
In the president’s report were several recommendations, 
one of which we quote: “That the synodical Broth- 
-erhood shall resolve to progress along broad lines, pre- 
scribing no hard and fast pattern for the organization of 
the laymen but seeking to become an active and in- 
spirational means of unification of all the men of the 
church for all the work of the church.” 


‘Group Hospitalization 3 

The synod took action looking to group hospitalization 
insurance for the ministers. A long list of amendments 
to the constitution was made. A long list of items from 


The U. L. C. A. representative, Secretary F. Eppling Reinartz 
(extreme left), in a curbstone conference with delegates 
Miller Ritchie, George Grove and the Rev. Carl F. Yaeger. 


the Omaha Convention of the United Lutheran Church 
was presented and discussed. The reports from the 
various institutions of the synod or those in which the 
_ synod has interest showed a rather interesting degree 


of progress. The reports of the 
auxiliary organizations showed 
progress, and, better still, a spirit 
of willingness to co-operate with 
the synod. The table of percent- 
ages recommended by the United 
Lutheran Church for the boards 
and agencies called forth a lot of 
discussion. 


The New Pension Plan 


came up for a considerable ; 
amount of questioning and some R. Homer Anderson, 
discussion. Most of the brethren D:D.» whose forceful 
: ; and winning personality 
spoke in moderation, and ex- jj. one of Lutheranism’s 
pressed a willing patience till chief assets in the 
the plan may be well under- “Old Dominion.” 
stood, and, maybe, modified to meet the needs of the 
United Lutheran Church. While it was not openly said 
on the floor of the synod, we heard many of the pastors 
express a feeling that 500 men and their employing 
agencies was not a large enough group in the United 
Lutheran Church to make any plan operative. 

The address on Stewardship by the Rev. William E. 
Eisenberg of Salem was a convention highlight. 

The Ordination Service always has a high place in 
the program. Thursday night, Mr. J. Luther Ballentine, 
son of the Rev. A. W. Ballentine, Manassas, Va., was 
ordained to the gospel ministry. The sermon was de- 
livered by the Rev. John H. Fray of Shepherdstown, 
W. Va., his theme being, “The Ministry on Trial.” 

Some Quotable Quotes: Dr. Charles J. Smith, pres- 
ident of Roanoke College: “One of the most serious 
dangers to our democracy today is that the demands 
of our rapidly moving defense program shall encourage 
technology to outstrip leadership. The riveter and the 
welder and the sheet metal worker are all exceedingly 
important as production rushes into high gear. The old 
challenge to education was that too many persons were 
trained to work with their brains and too few to work 
with their hands. It is not improbable that we now face 
an era in which too many will be trained to work with 
their hands and too few with their heads.” 

Dr. Hugh J. Rhyne, president of Marion College: “The 
women are the despositories of culture in America. Girls 
gain culturally and spiritually at Marion College. The 
Junior College movement is the fastest growing move- 
ment in America today.” 


We Go to Church 


By Laurence de Adlershelm, Bellmore, Long Island 


WE co to church. And in the vestibule we leave 
Our hats and coats. We also leave our hate, 

Our petty jealousies and unkind thoughts, 
That should not enter through the holy gate. 


We listen to the sermon, sing and pray 
Unto the Lord. Then, filing through the door, 
Pick up our hats and coats. Pick up our hate, 
Bad thoughts and jealousies, as left before. 


Next Sunday, take your hat and pick your coat, 
But for your jealousies and hate don’t stop. 

And leave for good all unkind evil thoughts. 
The pastor will not mind to pick them up. 


| 
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Laws on Military Service 


Prof. Henry Schaeffer, Maywood, Ill., Provides Information About 
Legal Exemptions Under American Federal and State Laws 


Wuat is the attitude of the United States toward per- 
sons having conscientious scruples to bearing arms? In 
an unpublished thesis on the “History of Religious 
Pacifism in American Law,” submitted to the Univer- 
sity of Chicago in 1939, the writer points out that had 
it not been for the question of States’ Rights in such 
matters, the religious objector to military activity might 
have secured legal recognition, either in the Constitu- 
tion of the United States or in one of the earliest amend- 
ments to the Constitution. In colonial history, persons 
averse to military service are referred to as “religious 
objectors,” or “conscientious objectors.” 

Quakers, Mennonites and Moravians have always 
claimed that to engage in military activities of any kind 
would be in violation of the principles and teachings 
of Jesus Christ as expressed, for example, in the Ser- 
mon on the Mount. In early colonial history, Quakers 
and Mennonites were exempted from military service on 
religious grounds. In Pennsylvania the religious pacifism 
of the Quakers was recognized even during the Revolu- 
tionary War. They also secured legal protection in the 
state constitution of New York in 1777. Some of the 
colonies exempted conscientious dissenters outright 
while others had to pay a fine or provide a substitute. 

At a later date the state of Maine exempted certain 
professional men in addition to scrupulous laymen: 
“Persons of the denomination of Quakers and Shakers, 
justices of the Supreme Judicial Court and ministers of 
the gospel may be exempted from military duty, but no 
other person of the age of eighteen and under the age of 
forty-five years .. . shall be so exempted, unless he pay 
an equivalent to be fixed by law” (Constitution of 
Maine, 1820, Art. VIII, Sec. 5). The Missouri law of the 
same year provides that “no priest, preacher of the gos- 
pel, or teacher of any religious persuasion or sect, reg- 
ularly ordained as such, shall be subject to military 
duty, or compelled to bear arms” (Constitution of Mis- 
souri, 1820, Art. XIII, Sec. 18). The constitution of the 
state of New York as revised in 1846 remains unchanged 
at the present time. It reads: “All such inhabitants of 
this State, of any religious denomination whatever, as 
from scruples of conscience may be averse to bearing 
arms, shall be excused therefrom, upon such conditions 
as shall be prescribed by law” (Constitution of New 
York, 1846, Art. XI, Sec. 1). According to the law of 
Pennsylvania, ‘The General Assembly ... may exempt 
from military service persons having conscientious 
scruples against the bearing of arms” (Constitution of 
Pennsylvania, 1873, Art. XI, Sec. 1). The state of North 
Carolina added a provision to its constitution in 1876 
granting constitutional exemption to all religious dis- 
senters within its bounds. “All persons who may be 
averse to bearing arms, from religious scruples, shall be 
exempt therefrom” (Constitution of North Carolina, 
1876, Art. XII, Sec. 1). 


States’ Enactments 
At one time or another twenty-seven states have 
adopted constitutional provisions on the subject of re- 


ligious pacifism. They are Alabama, Colorado, Florida, 
Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Maine, Michigan, Missouri, Mississippi, New 
Hampshire, New York, North Carolina, North Dakota, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, 
Vermont, Washington, Wyoming. Twenty-four states 
have left the matter to their legislatures. These include 
Arizona, Arkansas, California, Connecticut, Delaware, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Montana, 
Nebraska, Nevada, New Jersey, New Mexico, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, Rhode Island, South Carolina, Utah, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, Wisconsin. Those specially inter- 


ested in the subject may consult the excellent com- 


pilation by Conrad H. Moehlman, “The American Con- 
stitutions and Religion” (Berne, Indiana, 1938). 

The first Congressional action on the subject was 
taken during the Civil War. It provides, “That members 
of religious denominations who shall by oath or affirma- 
tion declare that they are conscientiously opposed to the 
bearing of arms, and who are prohibited from doing so 
by the rules and articles of faith and practice of said 
religious denominations, shall, when drafted into mil- 
itary service, be considered non-combatants, and shall 
be assigned by the Secretary of War to duty in hos- 
pitals or to the care of freedmen, or shall pay the sum 
of three hundred dollars to such person as the Secretary 
of War shall designate to receive it, to be applied to the 
benefit of sick and wounded soldiers: Provided, that no 
person shall be entitled to the benefit of the provisions 
of this section unless his declaration of conscientious 
scruples against bearing arms shall be supported by sat- 
isfactory evidence that his deportment has been uni- 
formly consistent with such declaration” (Act of Feb- 
ruary 24, 1864, 13 U. S. Statutes 6, Sec. 17). 


After 1898 

Several years after the Spanish-American War, Con- 
gress enacted that “all persons who are exempted by the 
laws of the respective States or Territories shall be ex- 
empted from militia duty without regard to age: Pro- 
vided, that nothing of this Act shall be construed to 
require or compel any member of any well-recognized 
religious sect or organization at present organized and 
existing whose creed forbids its members to participate 
in war in any form, and whose religious convictions are 
against war or participation therein, in accordance with 
the creed of said religious organization, to serve in the 
militia or any other armed or volunteer force under the 
jurisdiction and authority of the United States” (Act 
of January 21, 1903, 32 U. S. Statutes, p. 775). 

June 3, 1916, prior to United States participation in 
the World War, Congress stipulated that “all persons 
who because of religious belief shall claim exemption 
from military service, if the conscientious holding of 
such belief by such persons shall be established under 
such regulations as the President shall prescribe, shall 
be exempted from militia service in a combatant 
capacity, but no person so exempted shall be exempt 
from military service in any capacity that the President 
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| shall declare to be noncombatant” (Act of June 3, 1916, 
_ 39 U.S. Statutes, Sec. 59, p. 197). 


1917's Legislation 

‘Instead of exempting all persons refusing to bear arms 
for religious reasons without naming their church 
| affiliation, the “Draft Law” or Selective Military Con- 


‘scription Bill of May 18, 1917, reverted to the older 


religious group known for its religious pacifism. This 

“Selective Service Act” reads in part as follows: ‘“Reg- 

Jar or duly ordained ministers of religion, students 

ho at the time of the approval of this act are preparing 

for the ministry in recognized theological or divinity 

‘schools . . . shall be exempt from the selective draft 

herein prescribed; and nothing in this act shall be con- 

_ strued to require any person to serve in any of the 

_ forces herein provided for who is found to be a member 

of any well-organized religious sect or organization at 

| ' present organized and existing and whose existing creed 
or principles forbid its members to participate in war 
in any form and whose religious convictions are against 

_ war or participation therein in accordance with the creed 

_ or principles of said religious organization, but no per- 

_ son so exempted shall be exempted from service in any 

_ capacity that the President shall declare to be non- 
_ combatant: —Provided, that notwithstanding the exemp- 

tions enumerated herein, each State, Territory, and the 

_ District of Columbia, each shall be required to supply 

t its quota in the proportion that its population bears to 

_ the total population of the United States” (Act of May 
_ 18, 1917, 40 U.S. Statutes, Sec. 4, p. 78). 

___ This is the first time in federal history that ordained 
_ ministers and theological students were exempted from 
military service. It may be that this class of individuals 

was exempted in order to maintain the morale of the 
nation; or is it because the official representatives of a 
gospel of peace are as a whole more opposed to the 
bearing of arms and the waging of war than any other 
group or class of people within the nation? Both of these 
reasons have something to do with it. 

The same section also provided for the creation of 
local boards of administration of three or more mem- 
bers each, whose duty it was to hear and review all 
questions of exemption. In addition to these county 

boards, federal district boards were appointed who 
would review on appeal the decisions of the local boards. 


ern 


Present Enactments 
; The Selective Training and Service Act of 1940 also 
_ exempts ordained clergymen and theological students. 
‘Conscientious objectors are not confined to the Society 
of Friends, to the Church of the Brethren, and to 
Mennonites. The law covers all persons of draft age 
who are conscientiously opposed to serving in the army. 
Tn their case, noncombatant service or work of national 
importance under civilian direction may be substituted 
for military service. The sincerity and good faith of 
: the conscientious objector is scrutinized by local draft 
: boards, by appeal boards, and by the Department of 
Justice in the order named. 

The provision for conscientious objectors reads, 
“Nothing contained in this Act shall be construed to re- 
quire any person to be subject to combatant training and 
service in the land or naval forces of the United States 
(Continued on page 30) 
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THE MAN ON THE STREET 
By the Rev. Walter N. Yount, Crouse, N. C. 


A man on the street was heard to say, 

“T’ll wait for a more convenient day 
To quicken my faith in Christ the Lord 
And seek the light through His Holy Word.” 


He waited and worked and prospered and grew, 
And did the things that most men do. 
His business grew, his gold increased, 
He gave to the poor and his conscience “eased.” 


His name was writ in the Hall of Fame, 
And many of his acquaintance came 
To find the reason for his success, 

And why he had more instead of less. 


“T used my brains,” his answer ran, 

“T drove hard bargains with every man. 
I made no move ’till I could see 
Something gained for mine and me.” 


This man lived on; and then one day 
This man on the street was heard to say, 

“T’ve waited and worked and prospered and grew, 
And did the things that most men do; 


“But I waited for a more convenient day 
To quicken my faith in the proper way, 
To seek the light through the Holy Word, 
And seek forgiveness through my Lord. 


“T used my talents, my money, my time, 
For things of the world, and things that were mine, 
And now, my friend, let me say, 
Don’t wait for a more convenient day; 


“But seek the Lord while He may be found, 
And plant your feet on Holy Ground. 
Quicken your faith in Christ your Lord, 
And seek the light through His Holy Word.” 
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By John D. M. Brown, Litt.D., Muhlenberg College 


Our need is now for faith in God Who reigns 
Eternal on a throne no guns can shake, 

Nor bombs from soaring planes can ever break. 
The stars that light the blue celestial lanes 

Are but the beacons of those vast domains 
Where His unconquerable angels make 

Their ceaseless rounds; no earthly arms can take 
Possession of those everlasting plains. 

Behold your King of kings, and worship Him, 
As did your fathers in the days of yore 

Who founded here this land of liberty; 

Bow not your knees to worldly Baalim, 

And burn no incense to these gods of war, 

O sons and daughters of eternity. 
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Among Ourselves ... 


Implications 


I oPEN a can of shrimp with a new feeling of awe these 
days. For years I had taken them entirely for granted. 
If I wanted a quick salad in the summertime, I could 
open a can of shrimp. If company arrived when I had 
ordered one chop for each member of the family, shrimp 
could be creamed in a jiffy. 

Shrimp was simply a meat substitute that came in 
cans. It never occurred to me to think of them as a 
species of animal. And a very tenacious species at that. 
Some scientists estimate that shrimp were created 
400,000,000 years ago. If that be so, what human being 
dares flaunt his ancient lineage in the face of a shrimp? 

Their ancestry dates from the time before there was 
any land in the midst of the waters. That seems to be 
the only way to account for the finding of fossil shrimp 
on mountains which are now 10,000 feet above sea level. 
Mountain climbing is not a sport for shrimps. The only 
way a shrimp could climb a mountain would be to swim 
up. Unless science has yet to discover a way by which 
salt water was carried thousands of feet above the sea, 
we must decide that the mountains were under the 
ocean. 

It might be embarrassing for some Americans to meet 
one of these creatures socially. Most of us feel a bit of 
pride that our ancestors came to this country from across 
the Atlantic. Others are proud that theirs originated 
across the Pacific. “Oh, yes,’ says the shrimp, “the 
Atlantic and the Pacific. Our family traditions go back 
to the time when there was just one big stretch of water. 
Pardon me if I seem bored.” 

400,000,000 years. All water. No land. My mind can- 
not quite grasp such a picture. I am not joking when 
I say I look with new respect upon this species. A life 
form that can survive such countless ages is indeed a 
marvel. 

I suppose that 400,000,000 years is not really count- 
less, but it amounts to the same thing for most of us. 
Ten years we understand. A century is fairly compre- 
hensible. We are used to speaking in terms of 2,000 
years. By a stretch of the imagination we can even think 
of 4,000. But multiply that by 10,000, and most of us are 
completely bewildered. 

When we are so befuddled by an idea which can be 
measured in terms of days and years, we realize how 
hard it is to grasp spiritual ideas. If we cannot think 
in terms of a few hundred million years, how can we 
think in terms of eternity? 

Because our minds are limited, we try to force God 
within the limits we can understand. We become very 
positive in our statements of belief. We exclude as un- 
true any ideas about God which do not fit into our 
small vision of Him. Or if they cannot be satisfied by 
this little picture of God, many discard all definite 
belief. They become agnostics. They do not credit the 
existence of a personal God. 

A narrow, bigoted Christianity, or agnosticism. It 
would be sad and not a little lonely if that were our 
only choice. When we consider such a possibility, we 
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By Margaret A. J. Irvin 


feel a fresh wonder at the love that has been reaching 
out toward us from the beginning. 

As we look at one of the least of God’s creatures, we 
think of the purpose back of all creation. We feel new 
hope that one day we may be completely freed from 
our human limitations and know our Father as He is. 


Meet the Family 


“WeErE is Mary?” asked father, as he turned to the 
sports page of the morning paper. “Doesn’t she ever 
have breakfast, with the rest of us any more?” 

“Still asleep,” snorted her fifteen-year-old brother 
Bob. “Mother wants her to get her sleep. Oh, to be 
twenty-one!” geass. 

“She doesn’t need to leave till a half-hour after you 
and father do, Bob. And she does need her sleep,” 
defended mother. 

“She might try getting it at the other end of the 
night,” replied father, more from force of habit than 
because he expected anyone to listen to him. 

“My lunch ready, Mother?” asked Bob. “I have to be 
at school early. Committee meeting.” 

“Tt won’t take me a minute,” she smiled, rising 
quickly. “What time will you be home, dear?” 

“Tm not sure,” he answered. “We have play re- 
hearsal, so I may be late. Just leave something on the 
stove. I can eat whenever I get here.” 

As Bob disappeared down the street, father took a 
last swallow of coffee and stood up. 

“There is so much work piled up on my desk, I really 
ought to stay downtown this evening and go right back 
to work after dinner,” he said. “Unless I call you, you 
needn’t count on me.” 

“My goodness,” cried a voice from the stairway, “what 
an unfeeling father to stay and work when I plan to be 
home. I ought to feel insulted.” 

“You might stay home oftener yourself,” he grumbled 
affectionately. 

As mother drank a second cup of coffee with Mary, 
she looked ruefully at the Bible which she had laid on 
the buffet. 

“We always had family prayers at home,” she said, 
“and I keep feeling we should have something of the 
sort in our own home; but when could we fit it in? I 
did think we might start it during Lent. But I can’t 
seem to get this family together, even for meals. You 
all have so many important things to attend to.” 

“That is the truth, isn’t it?” exclaimed her daughter. 
“Sunday is about the only day of the week we are all 
here. Well, I must run. I hate to think what would 
happen if I was not at my desk with pad and pencil at 
my side when the dragon walked in. See you tonight. 
We can eat in state, just the two of us.” 

“Mary, Bob, Dad,” murmured mother, looking after 
her. “I wish someone would invite me here to meet the 
family, sometime. They look like nice people.” 


* * * 


What would you do, if you were in mother’s shoes? 
Is there any answer to this problem? 
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Musings of a 


ty 


Winter is nearly over. Spring is just around the cor- 
ner. Mark and Joan roller-skated to school today. 

} Joan’s skates are only practice ones. They grate over 
- pavements with a most unpleasant sound. Mark makes 
much better time, but he has promised to wait for his 
small sister at the corners. She has a bit of trouble with 
_ the curbs, although she considers herself quite a skater 
on the level. 

- I knew Mark would keep an eye on her. Just the 
same I was glad to hear their skates klop-klopping up 
_ the steps of the back porch at noon. I was not glad to 
have them roll on into the kitchen. 

-_ “Do take those things off,” I snapped. “You know I 
am trying to spare this linoleum. That one spot is almost 
through now. Skating on it won’t help it.” 

“Sorry, Mother,” said Mark blandly. 

“Well, don’t forget, the next time,” I said. “You know 
the church has no money for linoleum when the organ 
is not paid for. You children just must try to take care 
of things.” 

“All right! I said I was sorry, didn’t I?” Mark re- 
 torted. 

i “Mark,” I said quietly, regaining my own self-control, 
| “you didn’t mean to speak to me like that, I know. Take 
| off your skates and get ready for lunch. When you come 

_ downstairs, let’s start fresh, shall we?” 

I felt very much ashamed of the whole incident. I 
knew that Mark’s impudence was caused by the tone I 
had used to him. I knew, too, that my tone was caused 
not so much by his conduct as by a situation over which 

_ neither of us has any control. Living in a parsonage is 

not without its practical drawbacks. I decided it was 

time for me to concentrate on the advantages for a while. 

We were having cheese dreams-and stewed apricots 
for lunch, both favorite dishes of Mark’s. His appetite 
showed no effects of my reproof, for which I was really 
thankful. 

For, a minute it looked as though Joan were going to 

_ upset the applecart. 

_ “Mark sassed mother,” she remarked to her father, as 

soon as we raised our heads from saying grace. My hus- 

band lifted his eyebrows and looked inquiringly at Mark 
and me. I smiled at Mark. 

“But it is all over now, isn’t it?” I said. 

“Yes,” mumbled Mark, his mouth full. “We can’t 
quarrel with the cook, you know.” 

Jerry chuckled and looked at me. We had both heard 

_ that remark before. 

We lingered at the lunch table after the children had 
gone back to school. I wanted to tell Jerry about an 
article I had read while I waited for the children this 

z morning. It was a tirade by a newspaper columnist 
against what he called “hyphenated Americans.” 

“Wouldn’t that make a good starting place for a ser- 
mon?” I asked. “How about hyphenated Christians? 
People who want to be Christians yet keep their love of 
the world. That ought to stick pins into most of us.” 

“Sticking pins into people is not necessarily the sign 
of a good sermon,” he laughed. “Besides I have decided 
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Minister's Wife .... The Spice of Life 


8 Mrs. Lathrop Finds Life in the Parsonage Still Varied 


to keep politics, economics, the war and other worldly 
worries out of my sermons for the Lenten season.” 

“You never use those things except as illustrations, 
anyhow,” I exclaimed. “Why the sudden resolve?” 

“T am not going to use them even as illustrations dur- 
ing Lent,” he repeated. “There are enough things to be 
said without bringing in illustrations that immediately 
call to mind, not spiritual truths which will help, but 
the worrisome things in the news.” 

“Half-past one,” exclaimed Jerry. “I must hurry 
along, if I am to be ready for that funeral. Did the 
cleaner bring my clericals?” 

“Yes, he did. He calls it your uniform.” 

“Not bad” he laughed. “Not bad.” 

“T had better make haste myself,” I said. “I guess Pll 
let these dishes dry themselves while I dress for the 
Missionary Society meeting. Carolyn Sanders is coming 
as you suggested, so I want to be there when she ar- 
rives.” 

“There is still a question mark after her name, so far 
as I am concerned. When I took Mary Jeffers her copy 
of Light for Today last week, she said Mrs. Sanders had 
been there. Her only comment was the laughing remark, 
‘Tom’s wife is very impressive, isn’t she?’ I have been 
reading between the lines ever since. If Mary had liked 
her, she would have been quick to say so.” 

“You are surely suspicious,” I accused him. “I thought 
women had a monopoly on that quality.” 

“T hope you are right,” he said. “But you must admit 
there are very few cases where these sudden spurts of 
energy last.” 

“You are certainly right about that,” I agreed. “But 
we mustn’t stand here talking, either of us.” 

As I finally finished up the kitchen and flew up to 
dress, I met him coming from his study. 

“Have you seen my Occasional Service Book?” he 
asked. “It isn’t on my desk and I don’t recall seeing it 
after the baptism on Sunday.” 

For a few minutes the picture was rather hopeless, 
but at last our efforts were rewarded. The undertaker’s 
limousine drove off with a dignified purr. I finished 
dressing with the hope that the results would be half 
as impressive as my husband’s departure. 


Naughty 
Nora’s 


Nonsense 
WueEN children pout and say, 


Sori can’t,” 
Their parents start to rave 
and rant. 
] : coon 
When, grown folks act the FAO 
self-same way, 


’ ? mil 
Children can’t have a word NAUGHTY NORA 


to say. 
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Spee Sar fences 


But straightway a woman, whose little daughter had 
an unclean spirit, having heard of him, came and fell 
down at his feet. Mark 7: 25 

“Out of the deep I call 
To Thee, O Lord, to Thee, 


Before Thy throne of grace I fall; 
Be merciful to me!”—Samuel Howard. 


* * * 


And she besought him that he would cast forth the 
demon out of her daughter. Mark 7: 26 


“For what are men better than sheep or goats 

That nourish a blind life within the brain, 

If, knowing God, they lift not hands of prayer 

Both for themselves and those who call them friends?” 
—Alfred Tennyson. 


* * * 


And his disciples came and besought him, saying, 


Send her away; for she crieth after us. 
Matthew 15: 23 


“A person is not a thing to be trifled with or tossed 
aside; he is a child of God, stamped with His likeness.” 
—F.F. Fry. 


a * * 


But she came and worshipped him, saying, Lord, 
help me. Matthew 15: 25 


“When obstacles and trials seem 
Like prison walls to be, 
I do the little I can do, 
And leave the rest to Thee.’—F. W. Faber. 


* * * 


He said unto her, Let the children first be filled: for 
it is not meet to take the children’s bread and cast it 
to the dogs. But she answered and saith unto him, Yea, 
Lord: even the dogs under the table eat of the chil- 
Mark 7: 27, 28 


dren’s crumbs. 


“He opens and He shuts His hand, 

But why, we cannot understand: 

Pours and dries up His mercies’ flood, 

And yet is still All-perfect Good.”—Author of John Halifax. 


* * * 


And he said unto her, For this saying, go thy way: 
the demon is gone out of thy daughter. Mark 7: 29 


“Perseverance conquers all things.” 


* * * 


Then Jesus answered and said unto her, O woman, 


great is thy faith: be it done unto thee even as thou 
wilt. Matthw 15: 28 
“His purposes will ripen fast, 

Unfolding every hour; 
The bud may have a bitter taste, 

But sweet will be the flower.’—William Cowper. 


[The story background of these two columns is in Matthew 
15: 21-28 and Mark 7: 24-30.] 


THE LUTHERAN 


And serter are 


“Unclean spirits” infest the land. They sneak in 
through smutty talk, suggestive pictures, or obscene lit- 
erature, and take possession of youthful imaginations 
and lives. The Christian home and church are the best 
guarantees against character breakdowns and licentious- 
ness. But these institutions fail unless they lead into a 
saving relation with Christ. 


“Troubles are like babies; they grow bigger with 
nursing.” A fond mother “nursed” the troubles of an 
invalid daughter by constant pitying and petting until 
their mental sufferings grew into millstones about their 
necks. Another mother let her burden roll away at the 
foot of the cross. Healing came, and peace. 


“Neither priest nor saint, not even the respected Virgin 
Mother herself, dares intervene between the lowliest 
heart and its Saviour. Free and unhindered, prayer’s 
highway of grace lies open for every soul to the throne 
of an accessible Father” (F. C. Fry). No individual or 
group has a monopoly on the Way of Life. The bigot 
has no special key to heaven and the heart of God. 


“It is astonishing how the world makes way for a 
resolute soul, and how obstacles get out of the path of 
a determined man who believes in himself” (Orison S. 
Marden). When devotion to a person or cause and faith 
in Almighty God are linked with determination and self- 
confidence, the combination will crash through every 
barricade. The hardest walls crumble before the cry, 
“Lord, help me!” and the power of God in Christ. 


Someone asked, “What’s the good of God if He won’t 
help us meet the rent, get a job, and be happy?” “Rice 
Christians” in India come to the missionary and accept 
Christianity for the rice doles they get. While it does 
“pay” to be a Christian, God’s best bounties are the 
gifts of “the riches of His grace.” 


The soul-piercing cries of the distressed mother pene- 
trated the silence of Jesus. The cries of suffering hu- 
manity reach into the depths of God’s heart. Do not be- 
come discouraged if your prayers are not answered im- 
mediately. It may not be best for you to have what you 
ask; or God may want to test your faith. Await His 
final answer; it may be better than you hoped. Your 
perseverance will prove your sincerity. 


The February “Christian Herald” tells how James L. 
Kraft, after repeated failures, one day asked his cheese 
wagon’s horse, “Paddy, what’s the matter with us any- 
how?” Out of the air, as it were, the distinct answer 
came, “You are working without God!’ “Get up, 
Paddy,” he replied, “if God can do any better with this 
cheese business, let’s let Him!” From that moment his 
business began to expand into a world-wide enterprise. 
Faith in himself plus faith in God did it. 
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The Hard Way 


Ir seems a hard way that Jesus chose. He refused 
fame, riches, worldly power and glory, and chose pov- 
erty, hardships, suffering, ignominy, and a criminal’s 
death. His miraculous power and unlimited influence 
He dedicated not to selfish advancement but to sac- 
rificial service. He “came not to be ministered unto, but 
to minister, and to give his life a ransom for many” 

_ (Matthew 20: 28). He chose the cruel way of the Cross, 
_ of tears and blood, suffering and sacrifice. 

As David in the days of his outlawry, as Robin Hood 

_ in Sherwood Forest, so Jesus of Nazareth attracted to 

_ Himself the down-and-outs; the “common people heard 
: him gladly,” because He talked their language and knew 

their mind and life. The multitudes crowded about Him, 
5 drawn irresistibly as to a magnet. Power went out from 
_ Him continuously. No wonder He withdrew from time 
- to time for quiet and recuperation of mind and soul. 

But Jesus “could not be hid.” The downcast and out- 
cast must reach Him, go where He would. One day a 
poor woman, a “heathen” Greek or Gentile, of Canaan- 
- itish blood and Syro-Phoenician residence, crossed His 
path. Hers was a hard life, and she crossed His hard 
way. He seemed indifferent at first, and His disciples 
opposed her coming but she knew the hard way, and she 
knew likewise the way of tenderness. 


Wild Dogs and Sheep 


Sueep flocked Judea’s hills: they furnished food, 
clothing and current wealth; they provided blood for 
religious sacrifices. They inspired poets and saints with 

_ holy imagery by their example of helplessness, humility, 
innocence, and vicarious suffering. They inspired the 
Shepherd Song, and the portrayal of the Messiah as “the 
Lamb of God.” God’s chosen people were His “sheep”; 
and Jesus said, “I was not sent but unto the lost sheep 
of the house of Israel.” 

Wild dogs preyed upon sheep. -Foreign conquerors 
who preyed upon the Jewish nation, and all Gentiles, 
were called heathen “dogs.” The Syro-Phoenician 
woman was acquainted with this designation and took 
no exception to it when Jesus said it was “not meet to 
take the children’s bread and cast it to dogs.” 


Black Sheep 


Tue “black sheep” among the disciples as well as 
among the “lost sheep of the house of Israel”? concerned 
the great “Shepherd and Bishop of souls.” Judas Iscariot 
was not the only black sheep of that little group who 
disdained as a “dog” the poor distressed woman who 
came out of deep love to seek succor for her demon- 
possessed daughter. They were all with Jesus in train- 
ing, to learn a better way and be transformed in char- 
acter. We are too apt to pick out the “black sheep” and 
condemn the entire church because they are nominal 
members. 


Pet Dogs and Children 


Pet dogs are different from wild dogs that prey on 
helpless sheep or scavenger dogs that infest Oriental 
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streets. Little house dogs were children’s pets, and were 
fed tempting morsels that fell “under the table.” When 
Jesus said, “It is not meet to take the children’s bread 
and cast it to the dogs,” the suppliant woman, nothing 
daunted, grasped at that seeming rebuff and turned it 
into an argument in her own behelf. With a keen sense 
of humor mingled with pathos she said, “Yea, Lord: 
even the dogs under the table eat of the children’s 
crumbs.” Yea, Lord, I am willing to be called a “dog,” 
just so I am a “pet dog” that can come inside, “under the 
table,” and get some of “the crumbs” of mercy that 
belong to “the children” of Israel. She won. 


Grit and Grace 


THERE is genuine grace in the soul that “can take it” 
when all goes wrong. The healing grace of the Lord 
Jesus was awaiting the woman who had the grace to 
stand rebuff and opposition uncomplainingly because of 
her sacrificial love and faith invincible. She had an un- 
beatable combination in faith, hope, and love, breathed 
through with grace. But her grace was matched by her 
grit. No modern salesman could outdo her in deter- 
mination and aggressiveness, in manner of approach, and 
effectiveness in argument. We must do our part before 
we can expect God to do His. 

In the drive-home words of Robert W. Service: 


“Tt’s the plugging away that will win you the day, 
So don’t be a piker, old pard! 

Just draw on your grit; it’s so easy to quit: 
It’s the keeping-your-chin-up that’s hard. 


“Tt’s easy to cry that you’re beaten—and die; 
It’s easy to crawfish and craw]; 
But to fight and to fight when hope’s out of sight! 
Why that’s the best game of them all!” 


Mother Love 


MortnHer love was invineible when it met God’s love 
in Jesus. The inner fire of devotion to her daughter had 
welded a mighty wedge of faith that drove deep into the 
Master’s soul. She knew that no other physician could 
help, and with indomitable will and humble faith she 
forged her way through all handicaps of outcast woman- 
hood, race, and creed, all opposition of the disciples and 
seeming indifference and discouragement ‘of the Master. 
She could not be silenced nor stopped until her faith tri- 
umphed and her determined will laid hold on the 
supreme will of God in Christ. 


Love Can Never Lose 


“Alas! for him who never sees 
The stars shine thro’. his cypress trees, 
Who hath not learned in hours of faith, 
The truth to flesh and sense unknown, 
That life is ever Lord of Death, 
And Love can never lose its own.”—Whittier. 


The suggestions in the four columns of these two 
pages are presented for study and meditation by J. Wil- 
liam McCauley, D.D., Salem, Virginia. 
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THE LUTHERAN 


eACROSS THE ‘DESK 


Tue phrase “astronomical numbers” occasionally meets 
the eyes of readers of journals: when it is used, it may 
have little or nothing to do with the dimensions, dis- 
tances, and numbers used by scientists whose tool is the 
telescope. It is merely a reference to numbers so large as 
to convey no appreciable amount to a reader. The speed 
of light, for example, and stars distant to the extent of 
light years are the basis of “astronomical numbers.” 

The amounts of money which appear in national bud- 
gets or national debts, or which indicate in dollars the 
volume of business done in a twelve-month period in a 
country, probably mean something definite to public 
officials, but to us the fact that 1940 fruits of industry 
totaled seventy billion dollars as against forty in one 
year of the last decade is merely a comparison between 
seventy and forty. Six or seven ciphers to the right of a 
couple of digits have inconceivable hugeness. 


What started us on this confession of mental in- 
capacity were the calls for nurses issued by military 
authorities. The numbers needed are stated in thou- 
sands, and our first reaction was not exactly a chicken 
in every pot or a car in every garage, but a nurse for 
every soldier or sailor. Then we recalled the plans for 
“mobilizing the man power of the nation” and realized 
that here again we were expected to think in terms of 
millions: millions of men. The figures are easily stated 
as the scale of numbers mounts—hundreds, thousands, 
millions, billions. The ejaculation of one of Sir Walter 
Scott’s characters, “stupendous,” comes to mind. 

And the question follows with relentless logic—Where 
is the individual in all this vast array of persons and 
activities? And that leads us to express our suggestion 
as to a counterbalancing agency and an opposing ar- 
rangement for service. We are thinking as you will 
promptly guess, of the Church. The ministry of religion 
has a place for both largeness and greatness, but in its 
strategy the unit objective is one soul’s welfare. How 
vividly different are our Saviour’s teachings on this 
matter One sheep, one coin, one beggar, and also one 
healed leper who returned to give thanks. 


Lenten Work and Workers 


To BE entirely frank with our readers, we confess to 
discouragement early in the week that contained Feb- 
ruary 26, Ash Wednesday. The headings in the morn- 
ing papers hinted at organized agencies of military attack 
and defense that inevitably require at least the tem- 
porary submergence of individuals into the masses of 
nations’ citizenry. The institutions that originate in 
family ties, in community co-operation, and in the sim- 
ple exercises of fraternal good will and neighborly as- 
sistance simply disappear in the all-embracing move- 
ments of defense and attack. We could not escape a 
feeling of gloom. 

But we believe the counteracting agency is fully ex- 
istent and in partial operation. It can be seen in the pro- 
grams of pastors and congregations for the coming weeks 
and for “the continuance of the conflict.” Perhaps it is 
not God’s plan for the church that His blessing should 
be bestowed upon complicated, world-wide mass move- 
ments. Probably the right of an individual to have his 


immediate spiritual concerns in the foreground of the 
plans for human redemption is the dominating prin- 
ciple of our religion. Certainly “conversion,” regenera- 
tion, and growth in grace are as surely one by one in 
their processes as is the transmission of life in the mate- 
rial world. 

Let us rejoice then that in thousands of places the 
basic unit of mankind, the individual, is the recipient of 
personal attention and of personal divine grace. Cate- 
chetical classes, house-to-house visiting, specially pre- 
pared pulpit discourses, and intensely individualistic 
prayers are the program of these Lenten days. They 
will not visibly alter currents in the secular spheres of 
industry and culture, though in the long run they will 
be a factor in national and international ideals. But for 
the time being, in this war-cursed world, let us see in 
the work of pastors and members of congregations the 
only activity that is content to labor on a one-by-one 
seale of operation. Let the churches in this regard boast 
of their unit of valuation. 


BISHOPS OF NORWAY PROTEST ABUSES 


Tue National Lutheran Council is in receipt of a 
statement from Norway which is credited to the bishops 
of that country which since last April has been “oc- 
cupied” by the German military forces and the govern- 
ment administered by Norwegians who accepted the 
political tenets of National Socialism. The bishops 
charge the Nazi regime with breaking the contract made 
with the Norwegian authorities when the government 
of King Haakon was superseded. Three items are stated: 


The systematic rule of terror by Nazi Storm Troopers. 
The resignation of the Supreme Court of Norway. 
Interference with the ministers’ pledge of silence. 


Evidence on which these indictments are made is 
given in detail: 


1. The attack by Storm Troopers on the Oslo Business Col- 
lege, November 30, during which teachers and the director were 
knocked down and severely assaulted, was in itself bad enough. 
But the seriousness of the event was increased by the slogan 
published that very morning by the official organ of the Nazi 
party: “We shall strike again in such a way that they shall lose 
both sight and hearing. Storm Troopers, close your ranks. He 
Ps us once shall be hit tenfold. This shall be our watch- 
word.” 

If a nation accepts such a watchword and refuses to uphold 
law and order, then it may truly be said that such a nation has 
abandoned the fundamental principles of law-abiding society. 
The problem takes on a much more serious aspect because we 
are here confronted with a series of entirely unprovoked in- 
cidents. We call attention to the brutal attack on the chairman 
of the Students’ Union at Trondhjem on November 29 and fur- 
ther, to the assault on an office boy who was kidnapped in an 
automobile on the night of December 11, stripped of his clothes 
and flogged by Storm Troopers. There have been similar inci- 
dents in Oslo and in other towns. 

The gravity of this situation is increased by the fact that so 
far none of the culprits has been apprehended. On the contrary, 
the ranking official of “law and order” issued a decree on De- 
cember 14 instructing the police not only not to interfere in such 
incidents, but to give “active support to the Storm Troopers.” 
The revolting nature of these single acts of violence is such as 
ee taene them a problem concerning the security of society as a 
whole. 

In addition, there is the circular sent out by the Department 
of the Interior on December 16 in which all state and municipal 
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employees are ordered actively to support the Storm Troopers. 
_ Any refusal will be looked upon as an “action inimical to the 
state” and will give rise to “drastic punishment.” 


_ 2. The second set of facts which must reluctantly be linked 
with the above relates to the insecurity which church members 
1 feel since the Supreme Court of Norway has abandoned its duties. 
E The Supreme Court has asserted that the Justice Department’s 
decree of November 14, whereby the departmental chief is given 
_ authority to discharge anid appoint jurors, judges and court clerks, 
constitutes an attack on law ond order which is in open conflict 
with recognized principles of justice and which will lead to the 
“most fateful consequences, since freedom of the courts—which is 
guaranteed by the Constitution—is of vital importance for security 
and justice. The very fact that all members of the highest court 
- in the land have found it necessary to resign their duties is one 
_ that must needs create within the Church a far-reaching feeling 
of insecurity with regard to the foundations of law and order in 
society. 

Since in the articles of faith the Church upholds that which is 
legitimate in the State’s actions, and since these articles vall upon 

every Christian to be loyal to the State, the acting head of the 
_ Church and Education Department will certainly agree that it is 
_ the duty and the right of Church officials to speak up and request 
_ information on such serious matters as those just mentioned. 
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3. Of the most vital concern to our calling is the newly pub- 
lished order of the police department according to which the 
_ professional oath of silence of ministers can be abolished by the 


_ police. Our right to professional secrecy is not only guaranteed 


by law, but has always been a fundamental requirement in the 
ehurchly calling when we minister to sorrow and receive con- 
fessions from people in trouble. It is of the utmost importance 
to the Church that people have full and unqualified confidence in 
the ministerial oath of silence, as it has been recognized both in 
Norwegian law and in the Church’s decrees throughout all times 
and in all Christian lands. 

To abolish this Magna Carta of the conscience is an attack wpon 
the very heart of the Church. It is an attack which takes on an 
especially serious character by the fact that paragraph 5 em- 
powers police to imprison an offending pastor and force him to 
talk without his having been taken before a court of law. 


The military advantages acquired by the Germans in 
their seizure of Norway as a base from which to attack 
Great Britain are obvious and allowable under the prin- 
ciple that all is fair in love and war. But to superimpose 
a German form of government and economic manage- 
ment upon a Scandinavian people would seem to us 
beyond expectation of success. We recall once more the 
remark made to us by a Greek relative to the people 
among whom he was born: “You can occupy the soil of 
Greece, but you cannot conquer the Greeks.” There 
may have been some exaggeration in the assertion, but, 
in the larger way, history testifies to the superior endur- 
ance of nationality over imposed systems of govern- 
ment. The long line of conquests by Alexander, by the 

_Roman Caesars, by Attila, by Ghengis Khan, and most 
recently by Napoleon, relocated capitals and boundary 
lines, but left the ties among people suppressed but not 
destroyed. 

In the United States the people are of many national 
origins, but they came as immigrants in comparatively 
small groups. They satisfied soon after arrival one or 
more hungers that had hitherto been beyond satisfac- 
tion. They became property owners, they or their chil- 
dren had access to forms of culture, and they were not 
bound by caste lines. But even with all these cherished 
advantages in their new land, ties to a “mother country” 
have been slowly dissolved but not abruptly severed. 

How futile then is the scheme of a republic of Europe 
or that even less practical idea of a “Union of Democ- 
racies Now.” How impossible is the exchange of na- 
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tionalism for internationalism. How potent are the forces 
that organize society secularly into races, folk, and 
governments. 


PITTSBURGH AGREEMENT AGAIN 


THE Open Letter department of this issue of THE 
LUTHERAN contains a communication prepared by the 
Rev. Dr. Charles Leslie Venable of Chicago. Since the 
oceasion for his preparation of this letter was due in part 
to a valuation of the Omaha convention which appeared 
in the January 8 issue of THE LUTHERAN, and since the 
recommendation has been made that groups of pastors 
and laymen should discuss action taken by that conven- 
tion on what is known as the Pittsburgh Agreement, 
THe LuTHERAN departs from its usual custom of not 
arguing with writers of open letters. 

That which is of value to the United Lutheran Church 
after its biennial conventions have adjourned are the 
decisions duly reached: one assumes that no advantage 
has been taken of the delegates and that they are com- 
petent representatives of the churches. It should, how- 
ever, be realized by all the members of the Church, and 
especially by those who are minorities in important dis- 
cussions on the floor, that an eloquent defense of a posi- 
tion is not a weakness if it expresses the deep convic- 
tions of the speaker upon the subject which is presented 
for consideration. It would be disastrous to all delibera- 
tive assemblies if absolute freedom of speech were denied 
pro or con upon a question at issue. 

It might also be said that the inquiries addressed to 
the presiding officer of the convention and answered by 
him do not rate with the action by the convention itself 
on the questions at issue, unless there lies in the answer 
a misleading or erroneous response. It is quite true that 
the question was addressed to President Knubel as to 
the effect which would be had by the passing of the 
Pittsburgh resolutions upon a member of a lodge. He 
answered, “There would be no effect in this instance.” 
The reason there was no effect was that it had already 
been stated that there was nothing in the resolutions 
offered to the convention which departed from or added 
to the principles that had been accepted by the conven- 
tion of the United Lutheran Church in 1920 at Wash- 
ington, D. C. It was there that the Church declared 
itself opposed to the connection of any of its members 
with societies “injurious to the Christian faith.” If 
Masonry was not injurious then and if it has not changed 
since 1920, the Pittsburgh declaration would not affect 
the status of the members of the United Lutheran 
Church. Again it must be borne in mind that what the 
convention adopted relative to secret societies, and to 
other organizations as well, was the general principle 
that the Christian cannot justify his connection with 
any organization which is injurious to his Christian faith. 


A Significant Distinction 


A somewhat similar situation exists with reference 
to what are sometimes described as combined services. 
The Church has observed that in many instances as- 
semblies for worship have indicated objectives which 
either disregard our confessional principles or seem to 
render the confession of them by a Lutheran indifferent 
or superficial. It therefore was declared at Omaha that 
indiscriminate services are not permissible, and thus it 
drew a hard and fast line between the privileges of cit- 


(Continued on page 20) 
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THE LORD'S SUPPER 


Jesus Institutes the Lord’s Supper and Discusses Conduct 
By D. BURT SMITH 
Luke 22: 14-30. The Sunday School Lesson for March 16 


Tuer regular use of the Lord’s Supper 
is considered essential for Christians; 
the Church provides for its use, accept- 
ing as a sacred trust its authority rel- 
ative to the Holy Communion. When 
the Church insists on its people com- 
muning it projects no arbitrary law of 
its own making; it follows the inclu- 
sive injunction of Jesus when He first 
spoke concerning the Supper. 

Like the Passover, the Lord’s Supper 
is a memorial, but, different from the 
Passover, it includes far more than a 
memorial. It is a means for remember- 
ing Jesus, but its significance is clearest 
in His words, “This is my body,” and, 
“This is my blood.” We shall never 
comprehend the mystery of it, but we 
are satisfied that Jesus meant what He 
said, and our faith seeks to receive what 
He gives. 

The need for spiritual nourishment is 
felt by Christians, and they learn that 
Jesus provides this nourishment, in His 
own way, in the Holy Communion. 
Ignoring the communion is cause for 
questioning the sincerity of a Christian. 
A Christian’s communion record, kept 
by his church, means more than a basis 
for counting him when reporting to 
synod; it is evidence, at least a visible 
one, of personal concern in using this 
means of grace. 


Memorial Plus 

Jesus observed the memorial Pass- 
over with a true Jew’s sincerity. He 
led His disciples in these observations. 
Any observer would have been certain 
that Jesus was strictly Jewish in keep- 
ing this feast. He followed the whole 
Jewish ritual as He observed what He 
knew was His last Passover. This was 
another annual thanksgiving to God for 
His goodness to the Jews long ago. 

But the Passover never could mean 
the same to Him or to His followers as 
it would always mean for devout Jews. 
Jesus supplanted what was symbolized 
in the Passover with the reality as ful- 
filled by Himself. However, He did not 
do away with the memorial thought. 
His followers would always need re- 
minders of Him. This was in His plan 
when He instituted the Lord’s Supper 
to be for Christians what the Passover 
had been for Jews. Necessarily it had 
to be different. It had to go further 
than be merely a memorial; it was to 
be that, but more. 

Using the bread and cup of the Pass- 
over Jesus gave them new meaning by 
His “words of institution,” as we’ call 


them. He made it a matter of personal 
concern, of direct gift of His body and 
blood for believers. This was a new 
teaching, and it pointed to a new prac- 
tice. It gave His Church the Lord’s 
Supper, the Holy Communion. Paul 
and Luke held to the narrower scope 
of Jesus’ gift of Himself, saying, “For 
you.” Matthew and Mark gave a 
broader scope to the Communion, using 
the words, “And for many.” 

“In remembrance of me,” is one 
phase of the Lord’s Supper, but not its 
vital phase; this is in His matchless 
words, “My body,” and “My blood.” 


Disciple Unworthy 

It seems clear that after the Passover 
was obsérved and ‘before the Lord’s 
Supper was instituted Jesus designated 
Judas as the traitor. It can easily be 
inferred from Luke’s aecount that Jesus 
was present for the Lord’s Supper. The 
personal meaning of the Supper to us 
is not affected one way or another by 
this matter. It has nothing to do with 
our spiritual life whether Judas was 
present or not. 

Judas was a disciple, called and 
granted full privileges. In fact, he held 
the position of special trust as treas- 
urer. But he proved himself unworthy. 
He sold out. He took a bribe. He en- 
tered into a plot. He guided Jesus’ foes 
in arresting Him. Judas had every 
chance to discard evil ways; even at 
the last hour Jesus appears to have 


THINK OF THESE 


Jesus is our example for conforming 
to the requirements of the Church. 


The Holy Communion is not a show- 
case for saints but a help for sinners. 


To be spiritually enriched by it one 
need not understand the mystery of the 
Lord’s Supper. 


Jesus’ rebuke for unchecked selfish- 
ness is verily deserved. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
March 10 to 16 
. Preparing the Upper Room. Luke 22: 7-13. 
Partaking of the Last Supper. Luke 22: 


M 

T 

W. The Reward of Service. Luke 22: 24-30. 
Th. oe parts Supper Instituted. Matthew 26: 
F 


The Lord’s Supper Continuous. I Cor. 11: 
23-26. 
Sat. Observing the Ordinance Properly. I Cor. 
11: 27-31. 


S. The Bread of Life. John 6: 48-51. 
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given particular attention to restraining 
Judas. 

Unworthiness in a disciple does not 
show ordinarily. But in some crisis the 
truth will out, as it did in Judas’ case. 
Pretense and hypocrisy do clever things 
that for a time deceive but eventually 
the shame of being found out must be 
faced and endured. Judas “went out 
straightway and it was night.” 


Conduct Controlled 

Selfish strife for a better place led to 
disgusting conduct among the disciples. 
This was not excusable. Stinging words — 
came from Jesus in rebuking this out- 
cropping of unconcern for what He had 
done and said. It is hard to believe that 
men with Jesus could be so indifferent 
to an enriching spiritual experience as 
to exalt trifling ambition above it. 

Jesus said conduct must be con- 
trolled. That called for right attitude. 
Thought must be focused on what is 
best and noblest and most vital. For 
the disciples, at the time, that was on 
Christ and what He had just revealed 
to them. Their uncontrolled conduct 
could not pass unrebuked by Jesus. No 
spirit of worldliness or endorsement of 
favoritism could be tolerated. Men 
who witnessed the institution of the 
Lord’s Supper, and enjoyed its bene- 
fits, were not to bother about such 
futile honors as better places at table. 


SHALL I COMMUNE?P 


Ir 1s time to think of this; a Holy 
Communion season approaches. This is 
a personal matter, for self-decision. It 
should be.considered outside the reach 
of church law, or custom, or duty. This 
is to be reckoned in terms of known 
need and faith that the need is surely 
met in the Lord’s Supper. 

One says, “I am not fit to commune.” 
Who is? If access to the Lord’s table 
depended on being fit for it none could 
go. Repentant, confessing sinners do 
not defile the table of the Lord; He 
welcomes such to receive Him. The 
very conviction of unfitness is evidence 
of the felt need for the Communion, 
and the recognition that in the Com- 
munion is something purer, holier, and 
more essential for the soul’s life than 
can elsewhere be found. 

Confession of Christ before men is 
made by communing at His table. This 
is the witness for Him that Christians 
must gladly declare. Thus do Chris- 
tians profess to stand up for Jesus, and 
to do it together. Aside from this is 
the inner consciousness of going will- 
ingly to Christ to receive what He 
gives. This is the spiritual food that 
strengthens souls. His body and blood 
preserve and keep the communicant in 
true faith unto everlasting life. : 


Si tial PeMcit my 
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Why and How Should 
We Pray? 


Luke 11: 1-13 
“Prayer is the soul’s sincere desire, 
Uttered or unexpressed.” 


Prayer is a life. The disciples wanted 
to know the secret of Jesus’ prayer. 
_ They met Him in the morning after a 
night alone in prayer and looked 
py wonderingly on the radiance of His 
_ face. They knew He found in prayer 
rest for His soul and renewal of strength 


cs for His daily round of duties. They did 
not realize that His power in prayer 


4 


was due to His life, constantly in com- 


_ munion with the Father. He did teach 
_ them a prayer, the perfect prayer, 
_ which is still the model for all praying. 


i 


_ But that prayer is only a form on the 


* 4 
_ lips of one who has no constant sense 


of God’s presence. 
J. R. Miller quotes the following 


lines: 


“Rather as friends sit sometimes hand 
in hand, 

Nor mar with words the sweet speech 
in their eyes, 

So in soft silence let us oftener bow, 

Not try with words to make God un- 
derstand. 

Longing is prayer; upon its wings we 
rise 

To where the breath of heaven beats 
upon our brow.” 


God’s Answers 

The problem of prayer that faces 
most of us lies in the seeming silence 
of God. “If ye shall ask anything in 
My Name, that will I do,” is such a 
forthright promise. “Ask and ye shall 


receive, seek and ye shall find, knock 


and it shall be opened unto you,” is a 
wide open door for faith. Every pastor 
has dealt with men and women who 
have lost their faith because some re- 


quest they have made in prayer has 


received no answer. 

The basis for any solution for this 
problem of so-called unanswered 
prayer lies in the spirit of our prayers. 
We must not center our faith in prayer, 
but in God. Prayer is the expression, 
from our lips and in our hearts, of the 
father-child relationship with God. We 
must pray, Jesus tell us, “In My 
Name.” That means in His spirit. He 
had all confidence that His Father had 
good will toward Him. He trusted that 
good will. In that spirit He prayed, 
“Thy will, not mine, be done.” He 


q prayed that prayer not as a slave, but 


as a son. All that He asked of God was 
prefaced by this simple and implicit 
faith. Whether we pray in the beautiful 
phrases of the Lord’s Prayer, or in 
words of our own choosing, it is not 
true prayer unless prayed in Jesus’ 
trusting spirit. 


“Ves” 

‘God often answers “Yes” to our 
prayers. There are wonderful testi- 
monies to answered prayer. Years ago 
when our daughter was a baby one of 
our parishioners gave her a little gold 
heart and chain as a memento to an- 
swered prayer. This friend had gone 
through a very dangerous operation 
and had found good health again, as she 
believed, through her prayers and the 
prayers of her young pastor. There is 
a surgeon friend who sometimes says, 


“You pray hard and I will do my best, 


and together maybe we can save this 
life.” He has confessed that he has had 
patients recover where it seemed a 
miracle, and the only explanation was 
in God’s help. 

A father would rather say “Yes” to 
the requests of his children. If he is a 
good father, he can be trusted to an- 
swer as he thinks best. God is our Good 
Father in heaven. He does say, “Yes,” 
to all our prayers where His wisdom 
and love permit. 


“No” 

A spoiled child will scream. at father, 
“Tf you don’t give me what I want, you 
don’t love me.” There are spoiled chil- 
dren of our Father-God. Sometimes we 
share their thankless spirit as we resent 
God’s denial of our desires. What su- 
preme arrogance! What shameful treat- 
ment of the God Who sent the Saviour 
to live and die and rise again, for us! 

We do not deserve the answer to 
many of our prayers for we have not 
done our part. “Work and pray” is a 
combination that must not be over- 
looked. Should we expect God to help 
us pass an examination in school when 
we have not studied as we should? If 
we have been. breaking the laws of 
health, have we a right to expect that 
God is going to keep us well? He has 
set the laws of the universe, and we 
ought not to complain when He refuses 
to break the laws He has made. 


“Wait” 

God sometimes answers our prayers 
after a long wait. He is a wise father 
and knows us better than we know 
ourselves. When a five-year-old asks 
for a watch that runs like father’s, he 
is certain that he could take good care 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JOHN TRAveER, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


of it. But father knows better. Years 
later father will give him the watch, 
and he will know its value. So it is 
that God postpones the granting of our 
prayers until He knows we are pre- 
pared. 

In the meantime we often discover 
that the thing we thought we wanted 
we really did not want. How many of 
our childish desires change with the 
years. And sometimes if we receive the 
thing we want we tire of it quickly. 
Children today have so many, many 
toys that they get little real enjoyment 
out of any of them. We children of the 
heavenly Father are often childish in 
our prayers. There is a great difference 
between being childish and childlike. 
The childlike prayer is trustful, hum- 
ble, satisfied with whatever answer the 
Father gives. 


Something Better 

A child may think he would prefer 
a five-cent toy to a pair of roller skates. 
Parents know better. Very often the 
refusal of a childish request means that 
the parents have something much bet- 
ter to give. Humility in prayer’is’a 
recognition of this better wisdom of 
the Father. To insist on the specific 
boon we want is to deny the superior 
wisdom and love of God. 

The child of God is optimistic with 
reason. He knows God’s love, God’s 
wisdom and God’s power. Haunting 
fears cannot take away the joy of this 
confidence. He can wait a lifetime for 
the answer to his prayers. Indeed he 
can await the life to come if God wills 
it so. 


His Promise Good 


God answers every prayer. Some- 
times He answers “Yes,” sometimes 
“No,” sometimes “Not yet,” and some- 


times He gives us something better than 
we ask. He wants us to voice our inner 
longings to Him, as a trustful child to 
a loving Father. He wants us to keep 
trusting Him for the answers, no mat- 
ter how long they may be in coming. 
He would remind:-us:that His own Son 
prayed for release from Calvary, yet 
went willingly to the cross, praying, 
“Thy will be done.” The seeming re- 
fusal was rather the best possible an- 
swer to that which Jesus wanted most, 
the redemption of men from sin. If we 
pray in His spirit, we will always find 
that “It is better further on.” 
* * * * 
To Leavers: Topic date, March 16. 


Next, “How a Christian ‘Takes It? With 
God’s Help.” 
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OPEN LETTERS 


WHAT DID WE DO AT OMAHA? 


In the issue of THE LuTHEeRAN for 
January 8, 1941, the editor in “Across 
the Desk,’ refers to the Pittsburgh 
Agreement in these terms: “A distinct 
step forward .. . it clarifies positions 
within the U. L. C. A. itself... . The 
objective . . . is to frame and publish 
certain regulations. . . . It can be said 
to define Inspiration (the capital is the 
editor’s).” 

The action of the Omaha convention 
was taken on the solemn assurance of 
the president of the United Lutheran 
Church that the Agreement did not 
mean a verbally errorless Bible, that it 
did not mean that a man could not be 
a good member of the United Lutheran 
Church and a good member of the 
Masonic fraternity* and that it did not 
mean any change in positions or prac- 
tices already adopted in the U. L. C. A., 
“brinciples to which we have been win- 
ning the other Lutherans in America.” + 

I call upon every delegate to bear 
me witness that the action of the con- 
vention was taken on the basis of these 
three solemn assurances. It was these 
assurances which changed a convention 
in which proponents could not be found 
to speak on the Agreement on Friday 
afternoon into a convention which gave 
it a majority vote Saturday morning. 
The majority vote was not for any 
change but on the assurance that no 
change was involved; it was not on any 
issue but on the assurance that there 
was no issue being raised. Plainly, the 
bulk of those who voted for the meas- 
ure did so because they felt that if it 
involved no change, furthered Lu- 
theran union, and was so desperately 
desired by so sincere a person and one 
who had given so much to Lutheran 
unity as our president, it would be both 
insult and injury to him and to Lu- 
theran union, not to grant it. Of this 
the Church should be fully advised. 


Minority’s Dissent 


On the other hand, the Church should 
be told that there was a minority in 
the convention which included every 
theological professor except one who 
spoke on the question, which opposed 
the adoption of the Agreement. They 
held that if the Agreement did not 
mean Bible literalism and lodge legal- 


* On direct question of Mr. E. F. Konering 
of St. Louis, Missouri. 


+ Quoted from the transcript of Dr. Knubel’s 
address on the question at the convention. The 
assurance is given with regard to ‘“organiza- 
tions” on page 3 in these words: “We have 
been winning the representatives of the A. L. C. 
to stand with us’; and on page 5 with refer- 
ence to the scriptures as quoted above. The 
transcript even records the applause of the 
convention when this was announced as the 
Significance of the Agreement. 


ism, it would be made to mean these 
things in certain Lutheran quarters in 
America. 

If it meant Bible literalism or verbal 
inspiration, they were against it on the 
basis of Jesus’ own words in Matthew 
5: “Ye have heard it said by them of 
old’ time... but Isay unto you .. .” 
If Jesus said that there are things in 
the Bible which are not correct, who 
are we to say that it is verbally in- 
spired and without error? Such an as- 
sertion is not loyalty but disloyalty to 
Christ. This group distinctly held that 
the centrality of Christ and the judging 


’ of all scripture, as all other things, by 


Him, as taught by Luther, is not one 
theory of scripture but the only one. 

In spite of the assurance that the 
Agreement. did not carry with it any 
change from this and other U. L. C. A. 
positions, this group felt that the fact 
that the Agreement would be made to 
mean something else than it was made 
to mean to us, was even a greater rea- 
son for opposing it. That these fears 
were not groundless has been shown 
by subsequent events. According to 
our information the American Lu- 
theran Church postponed action on the 
Agreement for two years to see whether 
the adoption of these statements will 
make any difference in our practice. 
Apparently, what meant “no change” 
to us did not mean “no change” to 
them; what meant the winning through 
of our principles to us meant the win- 
ning through of their principles- to 
them; and the articles of agreement 
are articles of disagreement even be- 
fore they are adopted. 


Editor Mistaken 


Now the editor of THE LUTHERAN says 
that the Agreement is “a distinct step 
forward ... it clarifies positions in the 
U. L. C. A. itself...” While no one 
for a moment questions the sincerity 
or the integrity of the editor, and while 
it should be fully recognized that the 
error is due simply to an excess of 
earnestness, yet if allowed to stand, it 
would put the well-known double- 
cross on the church. For there was one 
thing on which both the majority and 
the minority were agreed: they both 
were certain that they were not voting 
for any changes in the positions or 
practices of the U. L. C. A. 

The convention voted that hereafter 
all negotiations with other Lutheran 
groups should be on the basis of the 
confessions of the church alone. Now 
the editor says that future negotiations 
must be on the basis of the Pittsburgh 
Agreement. 

In common decency and honesty the 
United Lutheran Church ought to say 
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bluntly what she said deviously but 
distinctly at Omaha: We will not accept 
Bible literalism nor lodge legalism. We 
ought forever to be done with trying to 
hunt with the hounds of sectarianism 
and to run with the hares of ecu- 
menicity. When we make Christ cen- 
tral and judge all scripture, as all other 
things, by Him, we get unity and ecu- 
menicity. When we start with Bible 
literalism we land in sectarianism and 
quarreling over all kind of myoptic 
matters like lodges. One of these Bible 
literalistic groups has as its divisive 
doctrine, so derived, that not buttons 
but only hooks are to be allowed on 
clothes. 

It is in this area of ecumenicity that 
our principles are winning their way 
in the world, emerging dominant in one 
world conference after another. Down 
the other.direction there can only be a 
blind alley of bickering and bitterness. 
The affirmation to the convention and 
by the convention that the Pittsburgh 
Agreement represents no change must 
be adhered to; the action of the con- 
vention that future negotiations be on 


the basis of the confessions alone must - 


be maintained. We must take seriously 
the verse, a part of which the editor 
fittingly flies as a banner on the mast 
of every issue of THE LUTHERAN: “Stand 
fast therefore in the liberty wherewith 
Christ hath made us free, and be not 
entangled again with the yoke of bond- 
age.” It is Christ Who gives us freedom 
and focus in the use of scripture as in 
everything else; any departure from 
Him brings us into darkness and con- 
fusion, blindness and bondage. 


PITTSBURGH AGREEMENT AGAIN 
(Continued from page 17) 


izens gathering under certain circum- 
stances for common petition, or com- 
mon thanksgiving, or common correc- 
tion of menacing evils, and meetings 
involving recognition of confessional 
principles. 

By adopting the phrase, injurious to 
the Christian faith, and the word indis- 
criminate, the convention by implica- 
tion determined a principle. It decided 
that in the individual, or in the indi- 
vidual corporate, if one may so describe 
a congregation, lay the authority to de- 
termine the character of an organiza- 
tion and of a service. Obviously, if an 
association is injurious to the Christian 
faith, it must weaken the faith of the 
individual who belongs to it. It is his 
testimony that determines its character. 
It is not to be determined by a blanket 
resolution the purpose of which can 
contain large elements of party over- 
sight, or hierarchical absolutism, or the 
inheritance of traditions not necessarily 
native to American soil. The editor of 
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‘THE LUTHERAN, in the article which he 
wrote under date of January 8, was 
‘convinced that for the first time in 
seventy-five years a principle had been 
expressed by the Church in convention 
assembled which made it easy to de- 
termine the propriety of connection 
with organizations and of co-operation 
‘with denominational and other meet- 


ae 
ings. 


“nspration and “Errorless” 


|| @ 


Relative to the definition of inspira- 


tion, which is Article III of the Pitts- 


because the word errorless appears in 


this article. 


| Boece: declaration, opposition developed 


Since a great deal of Pas- 


_ tor Venable’s letter deals with this par- 


f 


. 


ticular article, as does also much of the 
dissent with the convention’s action, we 


_ deem it advisable to quote in full that 
_ which the Church adopted at its Omaha 
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convention. It reads as follows: 


Ill. 1. The Bible (that is, the canonical 
books of the Old and New Testaments) 
is primarily not a code of doctrines, still 
less a code of morals, but the history of 
God’s revelation, for the salvation of 
mankind, and of man’s reaction to it. It 
preserves for all generations and pre- 
sents, ever anew, this revelation of God, 
which culminated and centers in Christ, 
the Crucified and Risen One. It is itself 
the Word of God, His permanent rev- 
elation, aside from which, until Christ’s 
return in glory, no other is to be ex- 
pected. 

2. The Bible consists of a number of 
separate books, written at various times, 
on various occasions, and for various 
purposes. Their authors were living, 
thinking personalities, each endowed by 
the Creator with an individuality of his 
own, and each having his peculiar style, 
his own manner of presentation, even at 


times using such sources of information 


as were at hand. 

Nevertheless, by virtue of a unique 
operation of the Holy Spirit (II Tim. 
3: 16; II Peter 1: 21) by which He sup- 
plied to the Holy Writers content and 
fitting word (II Peter 1: 21; I Cor. 2: 12, 
13) the separate books of the Bible are 
related to one another, and, taken to- 
gether, constitute a complete, errorless, 
unbreakable whole of which Christ i 
the center (John 10: 35). They are 
rightly called the Word of God. This 
unique operation of the Holy Spirit upon 
the writers is named inspiration. We do 
not venture to define its mode, or man 
ner, but accept it as a fact. 

3. Believing, therefore, that the Bible 

came into existence by this unique co- 

operation of the Holy Spirit and the 
human writers, we accept it (as a whol: 
and in all its parts) as the permanent 
divine revelation, as the Word of God, 
the only source, rule, and norm for faith 
and life, and as the ever fresh and in- 
exhaustible fountain of all“ comfort, 
strength, wisdom, and guidance for all 
mankind. 


An Agreement of Authorities 
It should first of all be noted that this 
article was framed by a group of men 


who were carefully selected by the 
presidents of the United Lutheran 
Church and of the American Lutheran 
Church because of their ability in the 
sphere of theology and experience in 
the ministry of the Word and sacra- 
ments. There have been any number of 
controversies on the subject, and the 
confessions of the United Lutheran 
Church, that is, the confessions of his- 
toric Lutheranism, contain a recogni- 
tion of an action of the Holy Spirit by 
which the canonical Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testaments were entitled 
to authority upon all its teachers and 
teachings. This fact is cited because it 
permits the observation that inspira- 
tion is recognized by the United Lu- 
theran Church, but until the conven- 
tion of 1940 at Omaha the requirement 
does not seem to have presented itself 
that the Church in convention assem- 
bled should undertake to adopt a defini- 
tion of the term. 

However, the requirement arose that 
a definition be formulated by the com- 
missioners of the American and United 
Lutheran Churches. Those who were 
parties to this definition were nine in 
number from the United Lutheran 
Church in America, and a similarly au- 
thorized group from the American Lu- 
theran Church. It is fair to say that 
among the original appointees was the 
late Charles M. Jacobs. In some re- 
spects the place made vacant by his 
death was taken over by the Rev. Dr. 
Henry Offermann, whose familiarity 
with doctrinal and dogmatic problems 
is very great. Opposite him was the 
distinguished theologian, Dr. M. Reu, 
of the American Lutheran Church. 


Bearer of Revelation 

In framing the definition, the readers 
will discover that two attributes of the 
Bible are given prominence. One of 
these attributes isthe nature of Holy 
Scripture. It is not primarily a code 
of doctrines or of morals, but it is the 
history of God’s revelation. Now the 
revelation of God is that which man 
could not otherwise learn except by 
God’s delivering its truths to man by 
means of certain men whom He in- 
spired to formulate the sacred books. 
The essence of Holy Scripture is this 
revelation, this truth from God which 
man could not of himself discover, but 
which is conveyed to him by the me- 
dium of his language (that is, verbally) 
and in the midst of his environment. 


Integrity 

The second quality that can be iden- 
tified in the article which was adopted 
at Omaha is what our theologians call 
the Integrity of Holy Scripture. By 
integrity we mean its oneness. We 
mean that it is not left to human minds 
to determine what can be added to it 
or taken from it. It is an integer in 
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its nature. We once asked a member 
of the commission whether he would 
omit anything from the Bible. He said, 
“No.” Yet he did not accept a mechan- 
ical idea of inspiration. 

The commission was confronted with 
two facts when it discussed integrity. 
One was that the versions of the Bible 
to which we have access are not in 
common agreement. In the seminary 
we were taught that over five thou- 
sand variations are known to students 
of manuscripts of the Bible. We have 
in our own time at least a half dozen 
versions in the English language. But 
those who have studied these variations 
in the Scriptures declare that almost 
none of them goes contrary to the great 
spiritual doctrines into possession of 
which we have come by divine revela- 
tion. The natural supposition is that 
whatever errors have crept into Scrip- 
ture have come in by way of its re- 
peated translations and by the fact that 
no single original manuscript is now 
existent. 


Original Writings Involved 

Attention therefore focuses on these 
original manuscripts. It is to them that 
the Pittsburgh declaration refers in its 
term errorless. It is a logical implica- 
tion, in view of the divine function 
committed to Holy Scripture, that they 
who were called to record truths es- 
sential to salvation should be able to 
perform their tasks without errors. Why 
should they make mistakes concerning 
what were the conditions, situations, 
and events of their own times, if they 
had had committed to them the narra- 
tion of revelation? Why should the 
Jews for the Old Testament and the 
writers of the New Testament be care- 
less about their statements of fact? 
There is justified allowance for errors 
in transcription, for inadequacies of the 
languages into which the Bible has 
been translated and especially for the 
“personal equation” in interpreting the 
sacred books. But deduction concern- 
ing reliability is convincingly on the 
side of errorless. Indeed the constant 
criticism to which Holy Scripture has 
been unsuccessfully subjected could be 
adduced as a correlative testimony to 
this same quality. 

The editor of THz LUTHERAN sees no 
reason to lessen his estimate of the im- 
portance of the Omaha convention be- 
cause it reached and published conclu- 
sions upon matters which had been in 
controversy—two of them for three- 
fourths of a century and a third for 
eighteen hundred years. With these 
controversial differences out of the 
way, it is naturally to be expected that 
the Church will turn its entire and 
united attention to problems from with- 
out and from within that demand solu- 
tion and to needs in America and else- 
where which call for our help. 
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Halfway to Goal 


Receipts for “Lutheran World Action” Reach $266,000 and 
Insure Proportionate Support for Orphaned Missions 


A BULLETIN, released by the news de- 
partment of the National Lutheran 
Council under date of February 4, 1941, 
brings the welcome news that the 
churches constituting the National Lu- 
theran Council have contributed a 
total of $266,916.81 and thus have made 
available a sum of money that will 
finance, by the utmost economy, the 
mission fields deprived of support by 
the war in Europe. It is proper to com- 
ment that an item of slightly more 
than $13,000 has been received from the 
Missouri Synod. The itemized list of 
donors with the sums received from 
each is as follows: 


United Lutheran Church ..... $121,394.38 


American Lutheran Church 49,814.90 
Norwegian Lutheran 

Chiulrch i Ren eeeurr mentees 47,242.73 
Lutheran Free Church ......... 4,427.82 
Lutheran Augustana Synod 17,774.26 
United Danish Ey. Luth. 

Churchis.2 tach jece eee 5,980.29 
Lutheran Brethren .......000.... 135.75 
Missouri) Synod) vtcwuacte 13,022.27 
Nov Synods2. tee eae 10.00 
Lutheran Student 

NSS OCIOIIO Kae en panne es 1,389.21 
The Danish Ev. Luth. 

Church. hyena, arte 1,257.84 
Finnish Apostolic . ae 16.85 
Suomi Symodie wnat: 1,700.00 
Hielsen Synodiman ee 20.19 
Undesisnatediansssae ees 2,730.32 

Total 4) She ee bien peter $266,916.81 


The News Bureau has also made 
available for publication in the church 
press the distribution of money to mis- 
sion fields which took place during the 
year 1940. It should be recalled that in 
February of last year what was known 
as the emergency appeal was made to 
the churches under the leadership of 
Pastor O. C. Mees and sponsored by 
the National Lutheran Council. That 
appeal yielded approximately $250,000. 
We remark at this point that it is to 
the credit of the Lutherans of the 
United States that despite many drafts 
upon them for money they have suc- 
ceeded in maintaining activities in the 
mission fields for which assistance was 
asked by European societies. We also 
recall that Finland in Europe, harassed 
by war and impoverished by conquest, 
was in need of sums of money that were 
sent from the United States and 
Canada. 

Partly because the list of recipients 
of aid during the year 1940 illustrates 
in a graphic way where Lutheranism 


has been proclaiming its message to 
non-Christians, we report in full the 
disbursements which were submitted to 
the auditors and reported to the meet- 
ing of the representatives of the 
churches in Columbus, Ohio, on Jan- 
uary 22. It will be noted that five main 
classifications of stations appear; 
namely, Africa, to which a total of 
$45,090.51 was sent; the Near East, 
largely Asia, but partially Europe, 
$15,528.50; then Asia, where the oldest 
and largest activities are in progress, 
for the maintenance of which $117,263.78 
was required. Finland — Archbishop 
Kaila, $44,053.91. There is the final group 
titled Others, to which $5,915.90 was 
assigned. That is interesting because 
of the distances separating the items 
which are listed. 

In Africa nine items are indicated, 
the largest appropriation being $20,005 
which was sent to Madagascar, where 
the Norwegian Missionary Society has 
maintained a mission for many years. 
This same organization of Norway has 
work in Zululand and in the French 
Cameroun part. Societies resident in 
Germany have temporarily turned over 
to the National Lutheran Council the 
maintenance of work in Tanganyika 
and in the Union of South Africa. In 
Asia German societies work in India, 
in New Guinea, in China and Man- 
churia. Finnish societies are at work 
in Angola and southwestern Africa and 
in Japan. Denmark was reported by 
its missionaries in Arabia, in Syria, in 
India, in China, and in Australia. In 
all, there are twenty-two items in the 
list of appropriations, and some of these 
subdivide into several places of service. 

No one can deprive the Lutheran 
churches in America that have under- 
taken this emergency task of a truly 
Christian spirit of obedience and fel- 
lowship. It is true that the maintenance 
of these far-flung places of influence 
is only begun. Contributors have been 
told that certainly the years 1941 and 
1942 will elapse before any arrange- 
ment can be made by which the or- 
ganizations that formerly sponsored this 
work can resume operations. It may be 
a decade before the confusion incident 
to war will dissolve and interrupted 
privileges be restored. Already ap- 
proximately a half million dollars has 
been: contributed and no part of the 
church in the western continent is 
poorer thereby. One is justified in con- 
cluding that it is the will of God to 
continue this upkeep, and since it is 
the will of God, it must have its 
blessing. 
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Pastor Emeritus 
Honored 


AT THE annual congregational meet- 
ing of Epiphany Church, Baltimore, 
Md., it was unanimously voted to pre- 
sent the new Gettysburg Seminary 
Chapel a Tower Chime System in honor 
of the pastor emeritus, the Rev. Fred- 
erick Arnold Hightman, in’ apprecia- 
tion of his faithful ministry in this con- 


THE REV. F. A. HIGHTMAN 


gregation. This system is composed of 
an electric carillon of twenty-five notes 
which will enable the organist to play 
the great hymns of the Christian 
Church from the tower. It also in- 
cludes a Westminster clock arrange- 
ment which will chime out the quarter 
hours, half hours, etc., over the hills of 
historic Gettysburg, where Pastor 
Hightman spent seven useful years in 
preparing for the ministry. 

Pastor Hightman was graduated from 
Gettysburg Seminary in the Class of 
1905. He was instrumental in leading 
three sons of Epiphany into the gospel 
ministry, all of whom are also grad- 
uates of Gettysburg Seminary—the 
Rev. J. H. August Borleis (1928), chap- 
lain in the U. S. Army, stationed at 
Schofield Barracks, Territory of Hawaii; 
the Rev. Edward P. Heinze (1931), pas- 
tor of St. John’s Church, Cumberland, 
Md.; and the Rev. Herbert L. Schluder- 
berg (1938), pastor of the Church of 
the Redeemer, Baltimore, Md. 

Pastor Hightman was born in the 
Middletown Valley of Maryland, and 
has labored faithfully for thirty years 
to build a great church in the Raspe- 
burg section of Baltimore. Today it is 
the largest Protestant Church in this 
section of the city. 

The Rev. Augustus Hackmann, the 
present pastor of Epiphany, in present- 
ing this matter to the congregation, 
said: “ “The Hightman Chimes’ will ring 
out over the hills of Gettysburg for 
many years to come—a fitting reminder 
of a man who gave Jesus Christ th 
‘right of way’ in his life.” ; 


Be of Ohio 


1,000 PASTORS IN CONVENTION 


t A FINE spirit of fellowship and loy- 
-alty attended the joint meeting of the 
Ohio and Michigan Synods when these 
o bodies met in Springfield, Ohio, 
anuary 20 and 21. This was the first 
special meeting of the Ohio Synod since 
its formation twenty-one years ago. 
This session together with a similar 
meeting of the Indiana Synod at Indian- 
-apolis and the Kentucky-Tennessee 
Synod at Louisville completed the 
ground work for the Wittenberg cam- 
to liquidate the indebtedness on 
the college and build up its endowment. 
i In Springfield, the two synods met 

' together to hear the report of the cam- 
Bocien committee, and to discuss its 


_ various phases. During the final hour, 


__ the two bodies met separately, and each 


adopted wholeheartedly the final re- 


Li port. There was keen disappointment 


Yon Monday, when it was learned that 

President Knubel would be unable to 
be present, but there was great joy, 
though a humbled joy, when the 


- $175,000 gift of John M. Sarver was 


_ announced at the close of the Tuesday 
session. At the meeting of the Indiana 
Synod January 28, President Tulloss of 
_ Wittenberg College announced another 
gift toward the $1,200,000 goal. This 
was a gift of $50,000 made by Mrs. 
Nathaniel Brophy of St. Petersburg, 
Fla., and carries out the intent of a 
decision made by Mr. and Mrs. Brophy 
prior to the death of the former in 
1940, and as contemplated in their wills. 
At a preliminary meeting of Ohio 
pastors the week prior to the synodical 
convention, the statement was made 
that the 1920 Wittenberg campaign in- 
spired the greatest era of giving in the 
history of the U. L. C. A. There is just 
reason to hope that this great appeal 
will strike a responsive chord again 
throughout the entire Church. 


1,000 Pastors Gather 

One of the great inspirational meet- 
ings held in Ohio every year is the Ohio 
Pastors’ Convention. For twenty-two 
years men from every denomination and 
every nook in Ohio have come together 
in Columbus for a four-day fellowship. 
For the past several years, the attend- 
ance has numbered almost 1,000. Out- 
standing clergymen, generally from the 
eastern half of the country, are brought 
to the convention to present addresses 
and share their experiences in the field 
of pastoral work and religious educa- 
tion, The various denominations hold 
_ luncheons the first day of the conven- 
tion, and for many years now, the 


Loyalty and Generous Giving 


By the Rev. Cart A. Driscouu 


U. L. C. and A. L. C. men, including 
professors from Wittenberg and Cap- 
ital University, have participated in a 
very fine fellowship. 


Clinical Work by Seminarians 
Co-operation between the Hamma 
Divinity Seminary and the various Lu- 
theran churches of Springfield has been 
heightened this year, due to the assign- 
ments whereby seminarians are serving 
as assistants in the local parishes. With 
the exception of those students who 
have been serving regularly as student 
pastors, all seminarians received their 
appointments at the beginning of the 
school year. Their clinical work in- 
cludes catechizing, teaching, directing 
choirs, calling, assisting with the Chief 
Service, and occasionally preaching. 


The annual report of the Executive 
Committee of Oesterlen Orphans’ Home 
in Springfield is encouraging. Forty- 
one boys and forty-two girls are now 
being cared for, five of them of pre- 
school age; $1,200 was received during 
the year for the Nursery Fund, and 
nearly $3,500 was received through be- 
quests. The monthly lists of donations 
in cash, food and clothing show that all 
our supporting churches have a place 
in their heart for Oesterlen. Several 
needed improvements were made pos- 
sible by church and auxiliaries. 

Sunday worship is observed at the 
Fifth Lutheran Church, the Rev. John 
M. Recher pastor. Two years’ cate- 
chetical instruction is given by a sem- 
inary student under the direction of 
Professor W. D. Allbeck. 


Summer Schools 

Various committees, working under 
the synodical Committee on Summer 
Schools, are preparing attractive sum- 
mer programs. In southern Ohio, the 
annual Chautauqua Assembly is set for 
June 23-27, with Dr. Ralph H. Long, 
director of the National Lutheran 
Council, scheduled to deliver the open- 
ing address. The Girls’ Camp at the 
Chautauqua Grounds, will be con- 
ducted for two weeks beginning June 16. 


The Lakeside Summer School will be 
conducted July 14-20, and Camp 
Luboea for boys will be held July 7-20. 

Pastors attending the special meet- 
ing of synod in January were happy to 
see Dr. M. I. Powell, missionary super- 
intendent, very much alive. In the 1941 
Year Book, he was erroneously listed 
among the deceased. 


Snspiration 


for those in service 


ARMY and NAV 
SERVICE BOOK 


Revised Edition 
CONTENTS 


Order of Service 

The Holy Communion 

Form of Morning Prayer 

Form of Evening Prayer 

Table of Epistles and Gospels 
Prayers for Public and Private Use 
Order for Burial 

Hymnal—84 Hymns with Music 


Selection of Psalms and Scripture 
Passages 
Readings for Private Devotions, etc. 


Especially note the HYMNAL, 
containing 84 hymns, both stan- 
dard and melodic, with music. 

The cover of this Service Book is 
flexible and durable. The title is 
stamped on the face of the cover: 
red on khaki for the Army; gold 
on blue for the Navy. Besides the 
moisture-proof cover, the inside 
pages of this Service Book are of 
especially tough paper to with- 
stand hard handling. 


The Army and Navy Service 
Book, though intended primarily 
for our group, can be used by any 
Protestant denomination, and it is 
urged that congregations provide 
members in the service with copies 
of it. 

334 x 534 inches. 
Single copy, 20 cents; 
$2.00 a dozen, delivery extra; 
$15.00 a hundred, delivery extra. 


ALSO NEW TESTAMENTS 
to supplement the Service 
Book. Send for more com- 
plete details concerning 
these. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 


13th and Spruce Streets, Philadelphia 
Chicago Columbia Pittsburgh 
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Sunflower Son 


BROADENING CHILDREN’S WORK 
National Defense Brings Challenge 


Tur Synod of Kansas and Adjacent 
States, when spring comes, takes on 
youthful exuberance, synodical “fancy 
lightly turning to thoughts” of the syn- 
odical convention. This year, the of- 
ficial gathering will be in Trinity 
Church, Lawrence, April 21-25. Here 
Pastor Alfred J. Beil and his people 
are building a new parsonage and re- 
decorating the church auditorium—the 
latter by volunteer work. In the mat- 
ter of the convention, synodical Lu- 
ther Leagues have the spotlight on 
opening night, and the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society will shine Tuesday 
night. Dr. Andreas Bard, president, has 
been drafted to give his popular ad- 
dress on Goethe’s works. 


St. Mark’s Church, Atchison, has 
settled down to the pleasant sound of 
children’s voices, since appearance of 
its junior choir December 22. Pastor 
S. A. Hamrick writes: “The need for a 
junior choir was felt as a means of 
broadening the program of The Chil- 
dren of the Church and leading the 
children into the spirit and art of wor- 
ship. The response to our need was 
wonderful. Twenty-five boys and girls 
came out at first call, and enough are 
available to increase its membership 
even more. Miss Helen Fink is director 
and Mrs. S. A. Hamrick pianist.” 


New Impetus in Rural Work 


Rural pastors and their little-under- 
stood tasks are not without apprecia- 
tion in Kansas, to wit: The Kansas 
State Agricultural College at Man- 
hattan went to great pains to arrange 
a special conference for them February 
7, securing speakers without charging 
registration or any fees. Active in be- 
half of U. L. C. A. ministers was the 
Rev. G. K. Mykland of Chapman, syn- 
odical rural church committee chair- 
man. He sensed the importance of co- 
operative effort, and asked Lutheran 
ministers to support the State College’s 
efforts. Consequently, U. L. C. A. pas- 
tors were especially invited, and Mr. 
Mykland was made chairman of the 
afternoon session. Speakers included 
Prof. Walter H. Hohmann, Bethel Col- 
lege, Newton, Kan.; the Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
L. G. Liguitti, Granger, Iowa; Dr. 
W. H. Stacy, Iowa State College, Ames; 
and Dr. Randall C. Hill, Kansas State 
College. Dr. J. A. Holtz of Kansas State 
College was chairman of the confer- 
ence as a whole. 

Pastors with Social Missions prob- 
lems converged on First Church, 


By the Rev. Ernest ToNSING 


Topeka, for a day’s Social Missions In- 
stitute, February 12. The main speaker 
was C. Franklin Koch, D.D., executive 
secretary of the U. L. C. A. Board of 
Social Missions. An appealing program 
was executed, its theme being, “A Con- 
gregational Program of Social Mis- 
sions.” The Rev. Ralph Rangeler was 
host-pastor. 


The Rev. Walter Moeller, for four 
and a half years pastor of Trinity 
Church, Hays, has been called as a 
missionary by the Board of American 
Missions, and assumed his first assign- 
ment at Springfield, Ill., February 1. 
He was an energetic member of the 
synodical Home Missions Committee, 
was active in Luther League, and ren- 
dered fine spiritual stewardship among 
his flock. The church at Hays grew 
rapidly from obscurity to a substan- 
tial membership under his shepherding. 


Miss Helen Harder, missionary on 
furlough from the Japan field, com- 
pleted an extensive tour of synodical 
churches in January, reaching eigh- 
teen churches in twelve days. Her visit 
was no doubt one of the most accept- 
able by a missionary in recent years. 


National Defense Projects 


An immense amount of building ac- 
tivity is engaging residents in the 
vicinity of Fort Riley and Wichita, Kan. 
It’s for “national defense,’ of course. 
The former has twice as many barracks 
staked out or half built on the Camp 
Funston and Camp Whiteside sites as 
were erected at our entrance into the 
World War. Traffic on busy Highway 
40 is so congested that a new road is 
planned skirting the fort instead of 
running through it. In Wichita, new 
bomber plants have become realities 
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overnight, and a city of dwellings has 
mushroomed in East Wichita to accom- 
modate the workers. Numerous church 
groups are setting up missions in the 
vicinity of defense preparations. The 
wholesome part of midwestern airplane 
and other defense production, we boast, 
is the absence of strikes, subversive 
union organizers, and other deterrents. 


Synod’s Camp 


Don’t talk Camp Wa-Shun-Ga to 
Kansas synodical pastors, if you have 
an errand to do. If you do, you'll be 
interminably delayed, for these clergy- 
men are, almost to a man, enthusiastic 
over development of the synod’s grow- 
ing project. Improvements year by 
year are doing away with the “wilder- 
ness” aspect of camping, and new 


groups asking for space on the schedule 


attest the waxing popularity of Wa- 
Shun-Ga. Innovations last year were 
the “sky walk” along the cliff, and 
“Sunset Hill,” from which vantage 
point one can see the panorama of 
beautiful and fertile Kansas for many 
miles. A new sports amphitheatre, an- 
other concrete shuffleboard, and greater 
efficiency of showers due to a concrete 
force pump are calculated to stimulate 
the 1941 season. Elmer Hovland, 
Topeka, will manage the camp for the 
fourth season. The Rev. A. J. Beil, Dr. 
E. E. Stauffer, the Rev. George Eller, 
and .Mr. Louis T. Bang comprise the 
camp committee. 


St. Joseph, Mo. First Church, the 
Rev. R. D. Kerstetter pastor, has in- 
troduced a “children’s church,” for pre- 
confirmation children. The purpose is 
to hold a worship hour for this group 
while the adult service is in progress. 
The Young Married People’s Class fur- 
nished altar and paraments, and spon- 
sors the weekly sermon talk. 


Waterville Lutherans, expanding un- 
der the Rev. G. L. Search, voted to 
purchase the old Christian Church one 
block distant for social and church 
school activities. 
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_ March 5, 1941 


_ A number of synodical churches are 
supporting the Contributory Pension 
Plan actively: Abilene, Dr. Fuller 
Bergstresser pastor, and Salina, Dr. 
B. R. Lantz pastor, are already com- 
mitted. Dr. B. R. Lantz of the latter 

shurch announces that his congrega- 
tion, synod’s largest, will employ a full- 

e secretary and parish worker soon. 
He expresses hopes of reaching the goal 
of 100 new members in 1941. 


A beautiful lighted cross on the 
acade of St. Mark’s Church in Kansas 
‘City, Mo., was the recent gift of Mr. 
‘and Mrs. Henry Hoelzel. Dr. Andreas 
Bard, pastor, has put in circulation a 
new book of poetry, “Scattered Leaves.” 


Organ music was presented the choir 
by the Mary-Martha Society. 


The new bulletin service of the Board 
of Publication is gaining favor, and 
though the extent of its use is not 
known, yet several pastors have sent in 
bulletins from that source. Christ 
Church, Eureka, is pleasing Pastor 
R. R. Pfeiffer by supporting the cost 
through volunteer contributions. 


The Tulsa, Okla., congregation is en- 
deavoring to increase its attendance by 
ten per cent, and its confirmed mem- 
bership by fifty members during 1941, 
word from the Rev. G. R. Whittecar 
reveals. 
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ACTIVITIES AMONG YOUTH 


: $50,000 Mortgage Burned 
r 
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~ Our church looks to her students in 


the Baltimore schools of higher learning. 


The Lutheran Student Association of 
Baltimore held its monthly meeting 
February 6. Dr. N. J. Gould Wickey, 
executive secretary of the U. L. C. A. 

_ Board of Education, spoke at this meet- 
ing on “Our Common Defense.” The 
following student pastors are in con- 
tact with students in Baltimore col- 
leges and universities as a part of their 
parish responsibilities: Henry R. 
Spangler, Maryland College for Women 
at Lutherville; J. Frank Fife, Teach- 
ers’ State Normal School at Towson; 
Leon N. Zahn, Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity; Dr. Robert D. Clare, Goucher Col- 
lege; Justus H. Liesmann, University 
of Maryland. 

The annual conference of the Lu- 
theran Students’ Association of the 
Baltimore Area was held in Third 
Church, Sunday afternoon, February 
16. Pastors J. Frank Fife, L. Ralph 
Tabor, and Justus H. Liesmann con- 
ducted conferences. The Rev. Carl 
Heminghaus, pastor of St. Mark’s 
(A. L. C.), gave the dinner address 
upon the theme “Thy Kingdom Come.” 

Baltimore ministers and their wives 
spent a social evening together follow- 
ing a dinner at Third Church, January 
20. Mrs. J. B. Baker of York, Pa., was 
the speaker of the evening—subject, 
“The Ministry from the Viewpoint of a 
Minister’s Wife.” An original sketch 
written by Mrs. R. C. Sorrick was pre- 

sented at an ideal meeting of the 
Ladies’ Aid Society. 
The Baltimore District Luther League 


: _ reports a fine year in individual League 
activity and in District League program 


_work—150 Leaguers attended the Jan- 
uary district devotional meeting at 
Calvary Church. Dr. Henry Einspruch 


By Luoyp M. Ketter, D.D. 


developed the general theme for the 
year, “Jesus, Still Lead On.” Workers’ 
conclaves are being held in various 
areas to assist individual Leagues to 
get help for their problems through 
discussion and an exchange of ideas 
and methods. 

Levering Hall on Johns Hopkins 
University campus was the scene of a 
successful annual banquet for the Dis- 
trict Leaguers February 1. There were 
200 Leaguers and guests in attendance. 
The Rev. Justus H. Liesmann, district 
pastoral advisor, was the speaker of 
the evening. 


Lutheran World Action in Maryland 

- Pastor L. Ralph Tabor, director of 
Lutheran World Action in the Mary- 
land Synod area, reports a total of 
$8,461 received by the treasurer of 
synod up to January 31 from ninety- 
one congregations. The largest offer- 
ing from one congregation was a gift 
of $1,000 from Reformation Church, 
Washington. The second largest con- 
gregational contribution was $701.36 
from Third Church, Baltimore. 


Council of Churches Campaign 

The annual Interdenominational 
Campaign for funds for the work of 
the Council of Churches in Baltimore 
and Christian Education in Maryland 
and Delaware closed February 6 with 
$15,041 raised in cash and pledges from 
2,565 organizations and individuals to- 
ward a goal of $23,000 for the ensuing 
year. The pledges to date represent an 
increase of $1,300 over the amount in 
hand on the closing night of the cam- 
paign a year ago. The proposed budget 
of $23,000 provides for an increase of 
$6,000 over the amount received during 
the year 1940 to make possible an ex- 
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pansion program to include partial sup- 
port of the Chaplain at City Hospitals, 
Work Among Migrants in Maryland in 
co-operation with the Home Missions 
Council of North America, a proposed 
Department of Social Welfare, Weekday 
Religious Education, and the expansion 
of the Young People’s Department 
Work to provide service to 50,000 sol- 
diers encamped in the Baltimore area. 


Changes in Pastorates 

The Rev. John R. Strevig was in- 
stalled pastor of Calvary Church, Bal- 
timore, February 9. Those participat- 
ing in the service were Dr. Amos J. 
Traver, synodical president, who con- 
ducted the service of installation; Dr. 
A. R. Wentz, president of Gettysburg 
Seminary, who delivered the charge to 
the pastor; Dr. Foster U. Gift, who 
delivered the charge to the congrega- 
tion; Pastors William G. Minnick, sta- 
tistical secretary, and J. Frank Fife, 
synodical secretary. 

Pastor Strevig, an all-Gettysburg 
ministerial son, having graduated from 
Gettysburg Academy, College, and 
Theological Seminary, succeeds Dr. 
Paul Hoffman, former pastor of Cal- 
vary, after serving two pastorates, St. 
Thomas, Pa., and Abbotstown, Pa., 
during the past five years. 


The Rev. John C. Rupley, after a 
successful and helpful ministry of 
twelve years at St. Paul’s Church, re- 
signed January 5 to accept a call to 
Grand Island, Nebraska. Pastor Rupley 
took charge of his new parish February 
ninth. 


Mortgage Burned 

Third Church, Hillen Road at 30th 
Street, burned its mortgage at the an- 
nual congregational meeting January 8. 
This $50,000 mortgage was dated Octo- 
ber 14, 1929. Since the Rev. L. Ralph 
Tabor became pastor of Third Church, 
three and a half years ago, a mortgage 
indebtedness of $21,000 has been paid. 
The mortgage-burning was the first step 
in the plans for the centennial anni- 
versary of the church, which was 
founded in 1842. The edifice is not yet 
completed. The anniversary celebra- 
tion plans include paying off the debt 
on the parsonage and the accumulation 
of another building fund. Third Church 
supports a large program of benev- 
olences and is one of the Maryland 
Synod congregations which pays its 
apportionment in full with a ten per 
cent excess. 


Puans to keep the members of the 
U. L. C. A. informed about, and in touch 
with, the military training camps are 
rapidly approaching the stage of an- 
nouncement in THe LutTHEerAN. The 
names and addresses of trainees will be 
the first requirement. 
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PITTSBURGH Visitors Are Invited 
to attend the Services of 


First Lutheran Church 
GRANT ST., Near SIXTH AVE. 
REV. A. J. HOLL, D.D., Pastor 


SUNDAY 
SERVICES 
9:30 A. M. 
11:00 A. M. 
8:00 P. M. 
MORNING 
SERVICE 
Broadcast over 
Sta.W JAS 


St. Paul’s Lutheran Church 


Sixth & Market Sts., Wilmington, N. C. 
Welcomes Lutheran Tourists 


On Ocean Highway—wU. S. Route 17. 
SERVICES 11:00 A. M. and 8: 00 P. M. 


WALTER B. FREED, Pastor 


When in St. Louis, Missouri, visit 


FAITH LUTHERAN CHURCH 


ALFRED L. GREWE, Pastor 
2831 Kingshighway Memorial Blvd. 
SUNDAY SERVICES 10:45 A. M. 
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Lutheran Theological Seminary 
For information and catalog address 


L. FRANKLIN GRUBER, D.D., LL.D., 
President 


1600 S. Eleventh Avenue, Maywood, Ill. 


Gowns for Pulpit and Cheir 


q Superfrontals, pulpit and lectern 

hangings, bookmarkers, com- 

munion linens, materials cut out. Catalogue 
and samples on request. 


417 Fifth Avenue 
im Hall inc New York 
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RURAL LIFE IN PENNSYLVANIA 


A Union Church 


“DASHING through the snow” we went 
by automobile with a farmer to the 
Pennsylvania State Farm Show at Har- 
risburg the last week in January. 
Although Pennsylvania is recognized as 
a great industrial state, yet its agricul- 
ture represents a greater capital invest- 
ment than either mining or the manu- 
facture of metals. Farming is a billion- 
dollar business in this state; a great 
variety of crops are grown, because the 
farm land varies in elevation from sea 
level to 3,000 feet above sea level. 

Going down below sea level in many 
instances are the mines of the state. 
We produce more than 99 per cent of 
the anthracite coal, and rank second in 
bituminous coal production. The coal 
industry employs about 225,000 miners. 

The Pennsylvania Farm Show was 
celebrating its twenty-fifth year. Seven 
years had elapsed since my last visit 
there. The usual visitor would say that 
all phases of farm life were represented. 
Schools, state departments and bureaus, 
manufacturers of implements and ma- 
terials used on farms, and even an as- 
sociation representing the Power (elec- 
tric) Producers of Pennsylvania as well 
as the Bell Telephone Company had 
exhibits. 

But this visitor thought, “If I were 
a visitor from a non-Christian land, I’d 
report that Christianity and the church 


When in SAN FRANCISCO you are 
invited to attend Services at 


ST. MARK’S 
Ev. Lutheran Church 


1135 O’FARRELL STREET 


“The Oldest Lutheran Church 
in the West.” 


WORSHIP SERVICE, 11:00 A. M. 
Rev. J. Edward Oslund, Pastor 


MESSIAH LUTHERAN 


“'THE FRIENDLY CHURCH“ 


Sixteenth and Jefferson Streets, Phila. 


DR. ROSS STOVER, Pastor 


Announces 1941 Lenten Program 
FEB. 24th to MAR. Ist — WEEK OF PRAYER 


Thursday Night at Messiah 


In one hundred of her homes 
From 12 Noon to 2 P. M. 


Daily in Church 


MARCH 2nd—Begins FIVE LENTEN SUNDAY NIGHTS in Philadelphia’s Academy of Music 
APRIL 6th—PALM SUNDAY NIGHT in CONVENTION HALL 


APRIL 13th—EASTER SUNRISE SERVICE—TEMPLE UNIVERSITY STADIUM 
May we ask your prayers for these great services in the heart of a city where one 
million are unchurched? 


By the Rev. Francis A. SHEARER 


are not a factor in the rural life of 
Pennsylvania.” 

Nowhere in my hurried view was 
there a sign of religion. This year I 
did not even discover an eating place 
conducted by a Ladies’ Aid Society of 
a church; even the eating places have 
been secularized. 

The advancements in public schools, 
public health, conservation of land, 
forests and game, mechanical devices 
and seeds were persuasively presented 
to the eye. But the church evidently 
did not exist. 

Has-our conception of separation of 
church and state gone to the point of 
letting ourselves out of the picture? I 
know of many charming rural church 
buildings that would help to inspire 
other rural congregations to erect more 
suitable places of worship, or make 
their present buildings more attractive. 
Many of our rural churches are centers 
of educational and social programs that 
made for advances in citizenship ex- 
ceeding the progress of secular life. 
Certainly we Lutherans in Pennsyl- 
vania have something to talk about; 
and there were thousands of people 
there to be spoken to. I understand 
that the Lutherans outnumber any 
other church group in the State of 
Pennsylvania. Our synodical bound- 
aries are becoming more definite geo- 
graphically. Each of the three large 
synods has a huge rural constituency. 

One of the great crops from the farms 
of Pennsylvania has been the clergy of 
the Lutheran Church. 

Our Lutheran pastors here in Car- 
bon County have taken advantage of 
the publicity possibilities of our annual © 
“Fair” by having displays for the past 
four years. We have been able to give 
many people an idea of the strength — 
and activity of our Church. 

Of course any attendant at the Farm 
Show can guess what section held my 
attention. It was the section in which 
manufacturers displayed anthracite coal 
stokers. I found a new one which is 
being manufactured in one of the fa- 
mous anthracite-producing valleys of 
this region. 


Healthy Mission Work 


Holy Trinity Church, Kingston, the 
Rev. David A. Menges pastor, cele- 
brated their twentieth anniversary — 
January 12. Holy Trinity began as a 
mission of the Ministerium of Pennsyl- 
vania. Kingston lies across the Sus- 
quehanna River from Wilkes-Barre, 
and is often called “West Side.” Twenty 
years ago there was a new residential 


_ development which has continued 
steadily through this score of years. 
_The congregation’s property is located 
near the line between Kingston and 
“historic Forty-Fort. They have a cor- 
_—ner property along the main thorough- 
fare, a fine broad avenue laid out by 
the Yankee settlers. The first unit of 
their church and a parsonage have 
been erected. Pastor Menges has been 
‘serving this congregation for nearly 
fourteen years. He came to this parish 
mediately upon graduation from the 
Philadelphia Seminary. 

_ During Pastor Menges’ pastorate the 
_ property has been improved and beau- 
tified. The debt has been reduced 
steadily and the membership has 
_ grown. Starting as a mission, this con- 
_ gregation has maintained a fine benev- 
_olence record. Apportionments have 
always been met in full or in large 
- proportion. 

Holy Trinity is a splendid result of 
‘good mission planning and develop- 
ment. So well was the work begun, so 
_ great was the co-operation of the peo- 
ple, that Holy Trinity has been a self- 
‘sustaining congregation since Mr. 


‘Menges has been the pastor. 


i 


The Rev. Edward J. Mattson has sub- 


Scranton. Pastor Mattson has been 
called to active duty as a chaplain in 
the army. He has served Christ Church 
since November 1, 1932. This was his 
second charge. He was pastor of St. 
_John’s Church, Ambler, for five years. 
__ He has been a member of the Chaplain’s 
_ Reserve Corps for a number of years, 
_and is a veteran of the A. E. F. 


= his resignation to Christ Church, 
8 
i 


A “Union” Church 


The Rev. Paul W. Hartline has ac-~ 


cepted a call to the Weissport Parish. 
He has been pastor of the Girardville- 
_ Raven Run Parish for the past six 
_ years. The Weissport Parish is made 
up of three congregations: St. Paul’s in 
_Weissport; St. Matthew’s, Big Creek; 
and St. Paul’s, North Weissport. 
St. Matthew’s congregation shares the 
use of a church building with a Re- 
formed congregation. This, in our sec- 
tion of the world, is known as a “union 
ehurch.” When we hear scholarly dis- 
cussions of community churches, fed- 
_ erated churches, and church union we 
think of the solution our Pennsylvania- 
German pioneers found for their prob- 
lems of religious worship. A small 
_ group of Lutherans and Reformed, in 
_ the usual instance, would feel them- 
_ selves unable to erect their own sep- 
_ arate churches and support a full-time 
ministry. A “union church” would be 
erected and used on alternate Sundays 
by the two congregations. Similar con- 
gregations joined together to form a 
parish or circuit. It was a satisfactory 
solution for the past, but there are 


a 
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PARADISE FALLS GIRLS’ CAMP 


!n the Heart of the Pocono Mountains 


Well Equipped - Excellent Program - 


Trained Leaders 


Artesian Well Water - Good Food 
TWELFTH SEASON—JUNE 28 to AUGUST 23 


Junior Camp 8 to 12 Years - Senior Camp 13 to 16 inclusive 


For Descriptive Catalogue, Address 


PARADISE FALLS ASS'N, PARADISE FALLS, PA. 


(Cresco P.O.) 


many who think it an outmoded prac- 
tice. Evidence of this is shown by the 
decreasing number of such “union 
churches.” 


Auxiliaries Active 


The Sunday Schools of Lower 
Luzerne and Carbon Counties met for 
their annual Sunday School Institute 
February 22 in West Hazleton. The 
splendid facilities of Trinity Church will 
be at the disposal of the institute. 
Speakers from outside the district will 
be the Rev. Dr. C. Franklin Koch, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Board of Social 
Missions, and the Rev. Francis R. 
Edwards of Wilkes-Barre. 


The Luther League of the Wilkes- 
Barre Conference is preparing for the 
annual convention of the Luther League 
of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania, 
which is scheduled to be held in 
Hazleton in July. 


Seventy Years at 
Hellertown 


REDEDICATION and seventieth anniver- 
sary services were held at Christ 
Church, Hellertown, Pa., February 2. 
At the morning service the sermon was 
preached by Dr. E. P. Pfatteicher, pres- 
ident of the Ministerium of Pennsyl- 
vania, and the address was delivered 
by Dr. Preston A. Laury, pastor 
emeritus of St. Matthew’s, Bethlehem, 
Pa. Improvements included the paint- 
ing of the church and Sunday school 
rooms through generous gifts of the 
Ladies’ Auxiliary; rewiring the church 
and new lighting fixtures; the installa- 
tion of a new altar and reredos, 
eredence shelf, pulpit, lectern, alms 
bason and offering plates, baptismal 
font, pulpit chairs, missal stand and 
altar service book, electric clocks, 
drinking fountain, improvements to the 
organ, choir loft and pews and land- 
scaping. Social rooms for meetings and 
parish purposes, including a modern 
kitchen, were built in the basement un- 
der the annex. The Brotherhood Com- 
mittee and men who saved the congre- 
gation about $2,000 in expenses deserve 
the gratitude of the whole congrega- 


e eo e 
Thousands receive their checks regularly 
at stated intervals because they hold Annuity 
Agreements of the American Bible Society. 
This REGULAR INCOME brings comfort 
and freedom from worry about the future. 
The Annuity Agreement plan is simple 
with a two-fold advantage. First:—It pro- 
vides steady income for protection in old 
age. For over 90 years, Annuity Agreement 
checks have never failed. Second:—You en- 


joy knowing you are helping make the Bible 
more widely available throughout the world. 


“A Gift That Lives? a booklet explaining 
the plan, will be mailed at once if you will 


ae send your name and address. 


INCOME 


ASSURED 
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MARION 
COLLEGE 


A LUTHERAN 
COLLEGE FOR 
YOUNG WOMEN 


Accredited Junior 
College and last two 

ears of High School 
io famous “blue 
grass” region of 
Virginia. Liberal 
Arts, Pre-library, 
Pre-nursing, Pre- 
journalism, Pre-social work, Education, Busi- 
ness Education, Home Economics, Music, 
Speech. Happy home and social life in at- 
mosphere of Southern culture. 68th year. 
Rates, $435.00 to $485.00. ee and view 
book.—H. J. Rhyne, Pres., Box K, Marion, Va. 
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tion The cost of improvements and 
memorials amounted to $15,000. 

This congregation has sent the fol- 
lowing sons into the ministry: William 
A. Lambert, Robert Schlotter, Titus 
Scholl and Charles B. Mauch. 

Pastors who have served the congre- 
gation through these seventy years are 
the Rey. William Rath, William J. 
Bieber, Horace B. Ritter, and Robert 
H. Krauss since 1916. 

The twenty-fifth anniversary of Mr. 
Krauss’ pastorate in Christ Church was 
observed with a special service in the 
evening. The sermon was preached by 
the Rev. Walter G. C. Veit, president 
of the Allentown Conference, and the 
address was delivered by the Rev. 
Howard H. Krauss, president of the 
Norristown Conference, pastor at Red 
Hill. This has been Pastor Krauss’ only 
pastorate, and includes three churches: 
Christ, Hellertown; Christ, Lower 
Saucon; and Old Williams. For all 
causes contributions have totaled 
$286,000. In performance of parish 
duties the pastor has traveled 176,000 
miles. Ministerial acts include: 1,039 
infant baptisms, 40 adult baptisms, 962 
confirmed, 606 new members received 
otherwise, 367 weddings, 572 funerals. 
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WM. LEHMBERG & SONS, Inc. 
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LUTHERAN BROTHERHOOD, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Send me information on Lutheran Brotherhood and plans of 


insurance. 
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JOHN KROGMANN 
ARTIST 
Studio3 3561 W. Fullerton 
Chicago 
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% HIGHLIGHTS OF 1940 FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
Gain in Life Insurance in Force 


Paid to Policy Owners in 1940 


; For Death Claims $213,754.00 
} To Living Policy Owners 517,523.68 
Total Paidin 1940 ..... $731,277.68 
Benefits Paid Since Organization. . . . $ 5,974,294.52 
Total Life Insurance in Force: = tense ciire 74,888,463.00 


LUTHERAN 


Legal Reserve Life Insurance for Lutherans 
Herman L. Ekern, President 
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Self-supporting Now 


CHURCH 
PAINTINGS Woodlyn, Pa. February 2 St. Mat- 
Mural and Altar thew’s Church, the Rev. Raymond 


Foellner pastor, became self-support- 
ing, and special services were held to 
mark this advance step in the life of 


. $ 5,174,741.00 
1,414,525.07 


o of Actual to Expected Mortality 28.03% 
Nee Rate of ee ee 4.08% 


EVERY YEAR .... 


since its first year, Lu- 
theran Brotherhood has 
shown a steady and 
consistent growth. It 
has always operated on 
the sound foundation of 
the time-tested legal re- 
serve plan, based on 
the American Experi- 
ence Table of Mortality. 
Lutheran Brotherhood 
is purely mutual — it 
belongs wholly to its 
68,910 policy owners. 
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the congregation. In the morning the 
sermon was preached by Dr. Calvin P. 
Swank, Superintendent of Missions of 
the Central Pennsylvania Synod, and 
in the afternoon by Dr. Stanley Bill- 
heimer of Palmyra, Pa. Neighboring 
pastors and Dr. Swank brought con- 
gratulations and greetings. At both 
services the junior and senior choirs 
sang special numbers. The congrega- 
tion is well organized and is making 
splendid progress under the leadership 
of the Rev. and Mrs. Raymond Foellner, 

St. Matthew’s was organized in 1913 
at Crum Lynn, about a quarter of a 
mile east of the present location. Dr. 
Billheimer, then pastor at Norwood, 
gave guidance and ministerial atten- 
tion to the group, and the laymen of 
Immanuel Church taught and labored 


for its establishment. A portable chapel, 


was purchased and erected, largely by 
the men of Immanuel. In 1928 the 
church was moved to its present loca- 
tion in Woodlyn and the first unit of 
a fine stone building was erected. 

The congregation has been a child of 
the Board of Missions of the Central 
Pennsylvania Synod almost from its 
beginning. In 1933 it was separated 
from Lester, with which it had formed 
a parish under the leadership of the 
Rev. O. C. F. Janke. The Rev. Paul H. 
Sheffer served as the first full-time 
pastor. The congregation has a con- 
firmed membership of 190 and paid its 
benevolence in full in 1940. 


Personal 


The Rev. Franklin P. Cauble, Ph.D., 
accepted a call to become pastor of St. 
Andrew’s Church, Hickory, N. C., and 
will begin his work on the campus of 
Lenoir Rhyne College located at Hick- 
ory March 1. Dr. Cauble is well suited 
to fill the pulpit of a college church for 
he has had much experience on 
campuses. He has spent much time 
since his graduation from the Southern 
Seminary at Columbia, S. C., in grad- 
uate work at several universities. Dur- 
ing his two years at Chapel Hill he 
served as supply pastor in Durham, 
Raleigh and Burlington, N. C. 

Ordained in 1931, his first year in the 
ministry was spent as pastor for the 
Lutheran students attending the Uni- 
versity, of North Carolina under the 
direction of the U. L. C. A. Board of 
Education. In 1932 he became pastor 
of St. Matthew’s Parish near Salisbury, 
N. C., and rendered outstanding serv- 
ice to the church for six years until he 
accepted the call to Lutheran Chapel 
Church in East Gastonia. From this 
congregation Dr. Cauble comes to St. 
Andrew’s. He will be the first alumnus 
of Lenoir Rhyne College to serve the 
church on the local campus. : 
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- March 5, 1941 


i FEBRUARY 1 marked the twentieth an- 


niversary of the Rev. M. Luther Hocker 
as pastor of Zion Church, Whitemarsh, 
Pa. The pastoral record showed mem- 
bers received, 332; dismissed by letter, 
43; infants baptized, 116; marriages, 72; 
burials, 192. Zion’s endowment is 


$30,000. 


_ Saturday evening, February 8, the 
pastor and his wife were invited by 
‘Mr. and Mrs. Belding B. Slifer to dine 
with seven councilmen and their wives 
in honor of the pastor’s anniversary. 
_A delightful evening was spent at the 
Slifer residence. A gift presented by 
the councilmen was in the form of 
twenty capsules inclosing tightly rolled 
- dollar bills. 


The Rev. Alfred S. Pannbacker re- 


_ signed as pastor at Hooper, Nebr., Feb- 
_ruary 1 and moved to Lincoln, Nebr., 
_ where he is devoting full time to grad- 
uate study in the Department of So- 


ciology at the University of Nebraska 
in order to earn the Ph.D. degree. 


Armin George Weng, Ph.D., pres- 


ident of the Illinois Synod, was elected 


secretary of the National Lutheran 
‘Council at its meeting in Columbus, 
Ohio, January 22 and 23. 


Congregations 


Camp Hill, Pa. Trinity Church, the 
Rev. Howard F. Bink pastor, has pur- 
chased a lot 225 x 132 feet in the rear 


_ of the church. At present it will be 


used for parking purposes, but the con- 
gregation is looking forward to build- 
ing a parish hall with Sunday school 
rooms and a recreation center. The 


church recently renovated the pipe or-- 


gan, painted some of the Sunday school 
rooms and made improvements to the 
church and parsonage at a cost of $675. 
This sum has been paid. The new lot 
will cost $2,225, and plans are being 


_ made for financing this project. _ 


Chicago, Ill. Norwood Park Church, 
the Rev. A. E. Fess pastor, observed 
the twentieth anniversary of its found- 
ing January 19. Dr. Arthur M. Knudsen 
of the Board of American Missions 
preached the anniversary sermon. A 
roll call of charter members featured 
this service. 

The congregation was organized Jan- 
uary 23, 1921, with forty-one charter 
members, and today has an active con- 
firmed membership of 311 and a Sun- 
day school of 325. This indicates a 
splendid future for this fine congrega- 
tion. They also own a beautiful church 
and a parsonage in a prominent loca- 
tion in Norwood Park, a desirable res- 
idential section in northwest Chicago. 


Mr. Fess has been the beloved and 


efficient pastor of this congregation 
since 1927. 
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SUSQUEHANNA, UNIVERSITY 


SELINSGROVE, PENNSYLVANIA 
Co-educational — Accredited. 

For more than eighty years in the 

service of Christian higher education. 
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Gloucester City, N. J. This year 
Bethany Church, the Rev. Harold 
Muffley pastor, celebrated the thirty- 
fifth anniversary of the founding of the 
congregation. During the year the 
church building was renovated and 
beautified. 

“Bethany congregation was organized 
in 1905 as a part of a mission parish. 
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HOLMAN BIBLE” 


There’s a feeling of pride in a Bible 
made by Holman. For four genera- 
tions this Philadelphia publisher has 
been printing and binding Bibles, 
authorized version. There is extra 
long life in the specially tanned 


In 1920 it became self-supporting. To- leather and Holman-formula glue 
. : i and sizing. Dictionary and special 
day all bills for repairs have been paid fain, Ook Molen. cine eo 
in full and in one year the mortgage man Bible. Large variety of sizes. 
on the parsonage was reduced from Complete selection at all Lutheran 
sole Beth Book Stores. A. J. Holman Co., 1224 
$2,200 to $500. We can look at Bethany Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Church as a small reminder of fine 
work done. 


Meredosia, Ill. The Meredosia Parish 
consists of two congregations, St. John’s 
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reports progress. A Luther League and 
a Brotherhood were organized, and the 


congregation bought a large modern FOREIGN MISSIONARIES! 
building adjoining the church which in - 
the near future will be dedicated as MISSION BOARDS! 
the parsonage. The parish hase been A Great Central Source for ALL Your Needs 
host to the Western Division’s winter | “T° YoU eee a aa ree and 
rally of the Capital District Luther Ps Te wees 


@ Clothing @ Building Materials 
League composed of Leagues from @ Hardware & Paints ® Plumbing Supplies 
fifteen neighboring. communities. @ Electrical Appliances  @ Furniture and Other 
February q0 the members. of the and Supplies Station Furnishings 
For nearly 55 years, Wards complete, tech- 
Brotherhood gave a banquet for the nical export service has given unex celled 
‘ : service to missionaries in arts o e 
championship basketball players of the eid EE out wha eateion we eens 
community high school. The men are only, write today for a free copy. 
taking care of the meal themselves. Special quantity prices quoted to Mission 
boards on station equipment. 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. Fifty-nine MONTGOMERY WARD 


members of Grace Sunday school had Export Missionary Unit Dept. L 
perfect attendance for the past year, CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
and pins were awarded them January 
27. Mr. Louis A. Wilke, superintendent 
of the school, received a thirty-five- 
year numeral, indicating perfect at- 
tendance for that length of time; Donald 
Graf, a teacher in the Junior Depart- 
ment, received a sixteen-year numeral. 
Mr. William P. Drewes, assistant super- 
intendent, presented the awards, and 
the Rev. Hermann B. Miller, pastor, 
talked of the faithfulness of members 
of the school. 

The Brotherhood of the congregation 
held a father and son banquet on the 
evening of February 19. 


CONFIRMATION ROBES 


Rent them from Willsie 


Willsie’s white confirmation 
robes are correctly made 
from best quality all-silk 
materials. Hand-tailored 
throughout, they fit and 
drape perfectly, yet cost no 
more than ordinary robes. 
Write today for sample and 
prices. 


Paul A. Willsie Co. 
457 W. Fort Street 


Detroit, Mich.; Smith Bldg. 
Omaha, Nebr. 
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Frederick J. 


Weertz, D.D., 
Pastor 


In the heart of 
the Wilshire 
district. 
Morning Worship 


11:00 A. M. 


Aeolian-Skinner 
ANNOUNCES 


a new design for a small 
organ for small churches. 


Full description upon request. 


AEOLIAN-SKINNER ORGAN CO. 


Boston, Mass. 


CHIMES 


* BELLS °'": 


3 Write for literature. Address Dept. 10 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Baltimore, Md. 


Choiré& GOWN Ss 


Pulpit 


Confirmation Robes, Paraments. 
Fine materials, beautiful work, 
pleasingly low prices. State your 
needs. Catalog, samples on re- 
quest. DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1127 S. 4th St., Greenvile, Ill. 


CHOIR GOWNS 


PULPIT VESTMENTS 
HANGINGS - ORNAMENTS - FRINGES 
FURNISHINGS AND SUPPLIES 
Catalog Free on Request. 

The C. E. WARD CO., New London, O. 


UAGANS 
@ GOOD Buy 


And they are good 
throughout in 
construction and 
musical value. 
? Every Wicks has 
Direct-Electric 
Action, 


LAWS ON MILITARY TRAINING: 
(Continued from page 11) 


who by reason of religious training and 
belief, is conscientiously opposed to 
participation in war in any form. Any 
such person claiming such exemption 
from combatant training and service 
because of such conscientious objec- 
tions whose claim is sustained by the 
local board shall, if he is inducted into 
the land or naval forces under this Act, 
be assigned to noncombatant service as 
defined by the President, or shall, if he 
is found to be conscientiously opposed 
to participation in such noncombatant 
service, in lieu of such induction, be as- 
signed to work of national importance 
under civilian direction. .. . Each per- 
son whose claim for exemption from 
combatant training and service because 
of conscientious objections is sustained 
shall be listed by the local beard on a 
register of conscientious objectors” 
(Section Five —g). 

Members of church groups already 
recognized by the government as con- 
scientious objectors are the Society of 
Friends or Quakers, Mennonites, Breth- 
ren, Assemblies of God, Church of God, 
Pentecostal Assemblies, Schwenkfeld- 
ers, Shakers, Christadelphians, and 
Churches of Christ, totaling 1,200,000 
members. 


U. L. C. A. and Other Conventions 


During the last ten years the prin- 
ciple of religious pacifism has spread to 
some of our larger Protestant denom- 
inations. Since 1933 no less than ten 
large church bodies have passed reso- 
lutions, advocating the same treatment 
and consideration for conscientious 
objectors within their denominations as 
are given to members of the historic 
peace churches. Formal resolutions of 
this character have been adopted by 
the following church bodies: Disciples 
of Christ International Convention 
(1933), Northern Baptist Convention 
(1934), Evangelical Synod of North 
America (1934), South General Con- 
ference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church (1934), General Conference of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church (1934), 
American Unitarian Association (1936), 
Congregational and Christian Churches 
of the General Council (1938), Uniting 
Conference of the Methodist Church 
(1939), Augustana Synod of the Amer- 
ican Lutheran Conference (1940), 
United Lutheran Church (1940). 

At the Omaha Convention, October 
16, 1940, it was recommended that “The 
United Lutheran Church in America 
provide that communicant members of 
our churches who are conscientious 
objectors may file with the Executive 
Board a written statement as to their 
position. Such filing shall be done 
through their pastors and the presidents 
of their synods.” It was also resolved 
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that “The Board of Social Missions be 
directed to prepare, and distribute to 
all our pastors, literature representing 
a statement of counsel and procedure 
which they, under the circumstances, 
and as confessors and shepherds, may 
properly offer to members whose Chris- 
tian conscience leads them to claim the 
status of conscientious objectors before 
agencies constituted for that purpose 
by law.” 

In conclusion, passing mention might 
be made of the fact that numerous lay 
organizations and societies have sprung 
up in the United States for the protec- 
tion of the conscientious objector. 


OBITUARY 


Ulysses Simpson Grant Rupp, D.D. 
was born August 28, 1865, at Mt. Nebo, Lebanon, 
County, Pa. His earliest formal schooling was 
in the-country schools of that vicinity and his 
earliest informal schooling was in the sturdy 
discipline of his farm home and chores. 

At the age of sixteen years he began to fol- 
low a _path that led from the farm to the pul- 
pit. From 1881-1885 he taught in the public 
schools of Pennsylvania. In 1885 he matric- 
ulated at Lebanon Valley College. In 1886 the 
call of the ministry became a clear command 
from the Lord, so he left Lebanon Valley to 
enroll at Gettysburg College with the Seminary 
and the ministry the next objectives. He grad- 
uated from Gettysburg College in 1890, and 
from the Seminary in 1893. For two years, 1891- 
1893, while studying at the Seminary, he taught 
in the Preparatory Department of Gettysburg 
College. 

Dr. Rupp’s first pastorate was at Trinity 
Church, Fort Washington, Pa., June 1, 1893, to 
November 1, 1896. Then followed a fruitful 
fourteen-year pastorate at the Church of the 
Reformation, Baltimore, Md. The crown of his 
years was the eminent ministry of two decades, 
July 1, 1910, to November 1, 1930, in the serv- 
ice of the Evangelical Lutheran Church of 
Frederick, Md. 

Because of failing health and because of his 
unselfish interest in the larger future awaiting 
the Frederick congregation, Dr. Rupp was con- 
strained to tender his resignation, which be- 
came effective November 1, 1930. His strength 
never fully returned, but he spent many full 
days in retirement, living in Baltimore, wor- 
shiping in Reformation, a former charge, and 
serving the church and her people wherever an 
opportunity was afforded. 

The Lord took his servant to his reward Feb- 
ruary 8. Dr. Rupp died in a clinic in Balti- 
more, where he had been for about six weeks 
as his strength slowly ebbed. 

In addition to his devotion to the several pas- 
torates that he served, Dr. Rupp responded fre- 
quently to the call of the synod and the 
Church. He served the Maryland Synod as sta- 
tistical secretary from 1910 to 1917. He was 
president of the same synod from 1917 to 1920. 
These will be remembered as notable years both 
without and within the Church. This was the 
period of the World War and the time of the 
merger to form the United Lutheran Church in 
America. While at Reformation Church in Bal- 
timore Dr. Rupp taught in the Deaconess 
Motherhouse. He served on the Board of Dea- 
coness Work from 1903 until his death, with 
the exception of the years 1926-1928. He was 
a member of the Board of Directors of the 
Lutheran Theological Seminary at Gettysburg 
from 1925 until his decease. 

In recognition of Dr. Rupp’s accomplishments 
and as a reward for his devotion to the Church 
his Alma Mater conferred upon him the degree 
of Doctor of Divinity shortly after he assumed 
his work at Frederick, 1912. 

While at Fort Washington, Dr. Rupp married 
Miss Mary Orner Sheeleigh, the daughter of a 
distinguished Lutheran minister. She was his 
great helper through his busy years, as he 
himself often gratefully testified. Mrs. Rupp 
preceded her husband in death October 29, 1933. 
A daughter was born of this union. She is Mrs. 
Sidney W. Harvey of Garden City, L. I. Dr. 
Rupp is survived by his daughter, three grand- 
children, a sister-in-law, Miss Grace M. Shee- 
leigh, with whom he made his home in Balti- 
more, and a brother-in-law at Annville, Pa. 

_Dr. Rupp was a willing worker. He was 
diligent both in the pulpit and pastoral func- 
tion of the ministerial office. He radiated good 
cheer, and gave of himself without stint, and 
to him it was given again in friendships lasting 
through the years, in love and devotion of his 
people, and in a full life in which interest 
never flagged and hope was never dimmed. 


| peace were held for the family, ministerial 
ethren, and friends both in Reformation 
‘hurch, Baltimore, and in the First Lutheran 
Church, Annville. 
‘The service at Reformation was held Monday 
vening, February 10, under the direction of 
the pastor, the Rev. Howard F. Reisz. The fol- 
’ a officers of the synod and the Church 
in the service of recognition of Dr. 

ipp’s valued services: Dr. Abdel Ross Wentz, 
resident of Gettysburg Seminary; Dr. Amos 

hn Traver, president of the Maryland Synod; 

. Harvey D. Hoover, president of the Board 
of Deaconess Work; and Dr. Henry W. Snyder, 
Sr., pastor of St. Paul’s, Washington, D. C. 
_A second service was held in the First Lu- 
theran Church, Annville, the Rev. W. Edward 
icHale pastor, Tuesday afternoon. In addition 
the pastor loci, Dr. William A. Wade, Dr. 
anley Billheimer of Palmyra, Pa., and the 
ev. Howard F. Reisz participated in this serv- 
Interment followed immediately in the 
t. Annville Cemetery. 

Howard F. Reisz. 


Dr. Luther Hess Waring 


‘Yetired Lutheran clergyman of Washington, 

. C., and member of the Synod of Maryland 
rx almost fifty years, died in Doctors’ Hospital, 
ashington, February 3, 1941, as the result of 
paralytic stroke which he suffered in his 


__ Dr. Waring was born in Tyrone, Pa., June 13, 
| 1865. He was united in marriage to Frances 
| Fleck June 9, 1897. In 1905 he received the 
first bachelor of arts degree conferred by 
George Washington University in Washington, 
. C., where he also later received his M.A. 
and Ph.D. degrees. Dr. Waring also studied at 
ettysburg College, Gettysburg Seminary, Har- 
vard University, Columbia University and at 
_the University of Berlin. 
The pastorates which Dr. Waring served were 
- Lovettsville, Va., 1896-99; Grace, Sentry ated 23 
1899-1902; Georgetown, Washington, Dvc. 
16; acting pastor, Zion, Washington, Db grr 
-1903- 04; supply pastor, Reformation, Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1905-06; at both St. John’s, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and St. John’s, East Riverdale, Md., 
supply pastor for three years. 
_ For one year he was president of the Middle 
Conference and for three years he headed the 


Washington correspondent for various church 
md secular papers. His published books in- 
clude ‘“‘Sundays in London,” ‘‘The Law and the 
Gospel of Labor,” “‘The History of the Evan- 
'gelical Lutheran Church of Georgetown” and 
“The Political Theories of Martin Luther.” 

_ Surviving are his wife; two daughters, Mrs. 
“Robert W. Colflesh of Des Moines, Iowa, and 
‘Mrs. Wilbur Eccleston of Washington; and a 
_ son, Luther Parson Waring of Washington. 
Funeral services were held in Washington 
February 5. Due to the illness of the Rev. 
Henry Manken, pastor of the Church of the 
Incarnation, of which Dr. Waring was a loyal 
‘member, the service was conducted by the Rev. 
Edward G. Goetz, president of the Washington 
Lutheran Ministers’ Association, assisted by 
L. M. Zimmerman, D.D. Interment took placé 
in Tyrone February 6. Edward G. Goetz. 


MARRIED 


Watson-Dale. The Rev. H. B. Watson, Pros- 
perity, S. C., and Miss Dorothy Dale of Des 
Moines, Iowa, were united in marriage Decem- 
ber 29, 1940, in Good Hope Lutheran Church, 
near Ridge Spring, S. C., the boyhood church 

of the groom. The Rev. E. Z. Pence and the 

Rev. R. R. Ellsworth officiated. Mr. Watson 
| is pastor of the Corinth-St. Mark’s Parish near 
| Prosperity. 


a CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Alberti, Gottfried E., from 674 Prospect Ave., 
f to 940 Slocum Ave., Ridgefield, N. J. 
' Baughman, D.D., Harry F., from 312 W. Queen 
Lane, Philadelphia, Pa., to Seminary Campus, 
__ Gettysburg, Pa. 
' Bieber, Edmund E., from Riegelsville, Pa., to 
Springtown, Pa. 
Butz, Alvin H., Jr., from 829 Sixth St., Lan- 
caster, Pa., to 813 Sixth St., Lancaster, Pa. 


' 


Chambers) wid, trom R. F.. D. 2, Box...511, 

Merged Calif., to 812 Watson Ave., Visalia, 
alif 

_ Daube, Robert H., from 1715 Ninth St., Rock- 


ag Ill., to 707 Sherman Ave. # South Bend, 


_ Elbert, Oswald, from 986 Bryden Road, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, to 600 E. Town St., Apt. 105, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Feddersen, Nels K., from 5740 Pillsbury Ave., 
Minneapolis, Minn., to Richfield Lutheran 
Church, 58th St. and Wentworth Ave., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Fisher, H. G., from 200 Napier Ave., Macon, 

. Ga., to Piedmont Ave., Kings Mountain, N. C. 

Frommhagen, Ye from 213 Trites ee Nor- 

wood Serene Pa., to 7200|Eighth St., N. W., 

Washington, D. C. 

j Eriall, John, from Box 448, Hickory, N. C., to 

RR. F. D. 2, Newton, N. Cc. 
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ASSETS 
$12,263,493.31 


ples OF SAFETY... 


Contingent Reserve and Surplus $1,210,614.78 
1940 Increase in Assets $1,633,132.45 
Insurance in Force December 31, 1940, $69,670,020.00 
1940 Increase Insurance in Force $6,050,671.00 


Paid to Policyholders and Bene- 
ficiaries during 1940 $784,496.12 


Dividends Apportioned, Payable in 1941, $450,000.00 
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LIABILITIES 
$9,592,415.08 


Assets of this Company today total more than $12,000,000 
e © a reservoir of savings assembled to provide financial 
security for LUTHERAN homes ® @ and to furnish pro- 
tection against human adversity. Write for a copy of 
our 1940 Annual Financial Report. 


LUTHERAN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office 


Wittiste hand-tailored 
Gowns give better ap- 
pearance, wear long- 
er. Yet they cost no 
more than ordinary 
gowns. Write today 
for sample and prices. 


Paul A. Willsie Co. 
457 W. Fort Street, 
Detroit, Mich.; Smith 
Bldg., Omaha, Nebr. 


Harkins, George F., from 67 N. 17th St., Har- 
yebure: Pa., to 2736 Boozer Ave., Penbrook, 


Ew 

Hillerman, D.D., George H., from Hotel Cecil, 
San Diego, Calif., to 1272 N. Garfield Ave., 
Pasadena, Calif. 

Holland, David T. E., from 772 May St., Akron, 
Ohio, to 189 E. Voris St., Akron, Ohio. 

Karriker, C. P., from 2729 N. “I” St., Fort 
Smith, Ark., to Manlius, Ill. 

Karpenstein, J. H., from 917 Rhode Island St., 
San Francisco, Calif., to 80 Ord St., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

Kidd, Samuel E., from 8 N. Lime St., Lancaster, 
Pa., to 618 Berwick St., Easton, Pa. a 

ila- 


Kirsch, Paul J., from 2111 Sansom St., 
delphia, Pa., to 30 Durland Road, Lynbrook, 


Leonard, D.D., G. C., from 925 Broadway, Vin- 
Sones Ind., to 870 Emison Ave., Vincennes, 
nd 

Linebarger, Luke L., from R. F. D. 6, Washing- 
ton Pike, Knoxville, Tenn., to Damascus, Va. 


WAVERLY, IOWA 


Founded 1879 


OCEAN GROVE, N. J.—Unusual business or 
investment opportunity in this famous Metho- 
dist seashore resort. Hotel and cafeteria for sale 
to liquidate a trust. Any reasonable offer con- 
sidered. Long established, close to beach and 
in heart of business section. Inquire at once.— 
Joseph Thummess, APOG Corporation, 306 Main 
St., Asbury Park, N. J. 


Lenoir Rhyne College 


(Co-educational) HICKORY, N. C. 


y The 
gelical Lutheran 
Church of North Carolina 


Owned and controlled b 
United Evan 


STANDARD A GRADE INSTITUTION 
Fully accredited by the Southern Association 
of colleges. 

A.B. and B.S. Degrees. 
Pre-professional, Teachers, Commercial and 
Music Courses. 

Expenses $356.00 to $380.00. 

For information and catalogue, write 
P. E. MONROE, President 
Lenoir Rhyne College Hickory, N. C. 
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NEW Easter 


; Kags of Kesureecbiost alight! 
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Send for a copy of our Lenten and Eas- 


ter Catalog (No. 73) which lists Easter 


program materials, books, handwork ma- 


terials, ete. 
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Program Materials 


RAYS OF RESURRECTION LIGHT 


By ARTHUR M. HUFFMAN 


The old story of the Resurrection is told anew in poem and 
prayer and song as our new Easter service for Sunday schools, 


Rays of Resurrection Light, unwinds itself. Opportunity is pro- — 


vided for both individual and group participation by all age 


groups. Recitations, exercises and readings indicated are supplied 


in a closing supplement. ye 


Price, 8 cents, 60 cents a dozen; $4.00 a hundred. 
Sample on Application. 


WHEN EASTER DAWNED 


By H. W. SNYDER, D.D. 


This appropriate pageant takes you first to the open tomb, sets 
you on the road to Emmaus, lets you hear the good news in Jeru- 
salem and finally reveals the belief of the apostles in the truth of 
the Resurrection. An order of service is included with the pageant. 


Price, 25 cents each; $2.00 a dozen. 


Pageant Formerly Published 


THE RESURRECTION TRUTH 


By HENRY W. SNYDER 


This pageant depicts the Resurrection as seen in nature, reve- 
lation and experience. Costume and other directions included. 


50 cents; 4 for $1.00. Limited number on sale. 


UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


THIRTEENTH AND SPRUCE STREETS 5 2 


Chicago 


PHILADELPHIA 


Columbia 


Pittsburgh 


